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DIGEST OF REPORT OF OHIO HIGHWAY TRANSPOR- 
TATION SURVEY 


Reported by J. GORDON McKAY, Chief of the Division of Highway Economics, Bureau of Public Roads 


HE Report of a Survey of Transportation on the 
State Highway System of Ohio has recently 
come from the press.! This report contains the 

results of highway-traffic studies of the State, county, 
and township road systems of Ohio conducted during 
1925 under a cooperative agreement between the 
Bureau of Public Roads, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the Ohio State Department of High- 
ways and Public Works. 

The investigation was undertaken in order to obtain 
essential facts concerning traffic on Ohio highways as 
a basis for planning the development of the Ohio State 
highway system to serve present and future traffic. 

The conclusions are based upon the present density, 
type, loading, and distribution of traffic units and a 
traffic classification of State highways, upon present 
population and population trends, upon predicted 
future traffic, and upon an economic and physical 
analysis of other factors affecting the planning of a 
program of highway improvement. 

The first section of the full report contains a sum- 
mary of principal conclusions, the second contains the 
detailed data, and the third section the proposed plan 
of State-highway improvement indorsed by the Ohio 
State Department of Highways and Public Works and 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 

The highway-traffic studies upon which the report 
is based were conducted under the joint supervision of 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and George F. Schlesinger, director, and L. A. 
Boulay, former director of the Ohio State Department 
of Highways and Public Works. J. Gordon McKay, 
Chief of the Division of Highway Economics, Bureau 
of Public Roads, directed the work of the survey and 
preparation of the report, assisted by O. M. Elvehjem, 
E. T. Stein, L. E. Peabody, and B. P. Root, all of the 
Division of Highway Economics, and Harry J. Kirk, 
State highway engineer, and Harry E. Neal, traffic 
engineer of Ohio. 

Of the approximately 11,000 miles of State highways 
on January 1, 1926, there were 5,194 miles that were 
improved with brick, concrete, asphalt, and bituminous- 
macadam surfaces, of which more than half had surfaces 
less than 18 feet in width, and approximately 400 miles 
were old and worn-out pavement under county main- 
tenance. Surface-treated macadam surfaces, of which 
there were 1,307 miles in 1925, will require re-treatment 
or reconstruction when the traffic materially increases. 
The remainder comprised 3,000 miles of gravel, slag, 
and stone and 1,282 miles of unimproved highways. 

The principal problems now confronting the State 
are the reconstruction of the old, worn-out surfaces, 
expensive to maintain, the widening of narrow pave- 
ments, the improvement of unimproved sections of the 
State system, the elimination of the most dangerous 
railroad grade crossings, and the distribution of present 
highway revenues satisfactorily to complete the State 
system of roads. . 








ee pooles of the full report may be obtained upon request from the Bureau of Public 
oads. 
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Anticipating the need for a definite program of recon- 
struction and development, and realizing the necessity 
of having as a basis for a sound plan of highway im- 
provement accurate data with respect to the traffic 
on the various sections of the State highway system, 
the Director of Highways and Public Works entered 
into an agreement with the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads to conduct a cooperative survey of trans- 
portation on the highways of the State. 





At THE City Limits oF ZANESVILLE ON THE NATIONAL 
Roap 1n 1913 


CONCLUSIONS FROM SURVEY SUMMARIZED 


The results of the survey show that during the next 
five years the State should reconstruct 1,220 miles of 
the State system, widen 1,594 miles, and build 1,707 
miles, the latter comprising 1,007 miles of construction 
superior to gravel and 700 miles of traffic-bound im- 
provements. The cost is estimated at $100,000,000. 

On the basis of the traffic observed during the survey, 
it is estimated that the State highway system, which 
comprises 13 per cent of the total rural mileage, pro- 
vided highway service for a traffic of 2,160,435,000 
vehicle-miles, equal to 57.7 per cent of the total motor- 
vehicle traffic on the rural highways of the State in 
1925; that the county highways, which include 27.1 per 
cent of the rural mileage, provided service for 1,108,- 
870,000 vehicle-miles, 29.6 per cent of the total traffic; 
and that the township highways, which constitute 59.9 
per cent of rural mileage, provided service for 477,055,- 
000 vehicle-miles, or only 12.7 per cent of total rural 
traffic. The daily traffic on the State system averages 
over nine times that upon the county and township 
roads. These facts show the necessity of allotting a 
sufficient portion of total highway revenues to complete 
the improvement of the State system of highways. 

It is clearly shown by the survey that the principal 
routes of the State system, comprising what are known 
as the Federal-aid and main market systems, are with a 
few exceptions the most important traffic routes of the 
State. The improvement of these routes, however, has 
not up to this time been entirely consistent with their 
traffic importance. There are sections of gravel and 
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old, worn-out surfaces, narrow 9 to 16 foot pavements, 
as well as unimproved sections on these heavily trav- 
eled routes. 

The largest volume of motor-vehicle traffic is found 
in the areas adjacent to large centers of urban popula- 
tion and on the main, through-traffie routes. 

Of the 11,000 miles of the State highway system, 1.2 
per cent carried 2,500 or more motor vehicles per day, 
7.8 per cent carried 1,500 or more, 29.4 per cent carried 
600 or more, and 70.6 per cent carried less than 600 
vehicles per day in 1925. 


By. 
mes 





Pan AmerRiIcAN Highway ENGINEERS AND Busses IN WHICH 
Trey Inspecrep Onto Hignuways In 1924 


The northeastern part of the State is the most impor- 
tant traffic area and is also the region of densest popu- 
lation, motor-vehicle registration, and industrial devel- 
opment. The southwestern area is very close to the 
northeastern section in traffic importance. The north- 
western and southeastern parts of the State are of least 
present and expected future traffic importance. 

Motor-truck traffic is an important part of total 
traffic on the principal routes. On the State system in 
1925, 2.7 per cent of the mileage carried 200 or more 
trucks per day, 5.7 per cent carried 150 or more, 13.1 
per cent 100 or more, and 27.5 per cent carried 60 or 
more trucks per day. Based on the traffic forecast, it 
is expected that by 1935 over 1,300 miles of State high- 
ways will carry 200 or more trucks per day, while a 
comparatively small mileage is expected to carry from 
500 to 1,000 trucks a day. 

Four-fifths of the trucks operating on the State 
system are small units, 214 tons capacity or less. The 
comparatively small number of large-capacity trucks 
and heavy loads observed may perhaps be attributed 
in a measure to the gross-load limitation of 20,000 
pounds fixed by law in the State. 

The average daily density of traffic in 1925 was 538 
vehicles on the State system, 132 on county highways, 
and only 26 on township roads, each mile of road of 
the State system providing traffic service more than 
equal to that of 4 miles of county and 20 miles of 
town roads. 

The Federal-aid system, slightly more than half the 
State system, carried 70.6 per cent of the daily traffic 
of the State system; the main market roads, approxi- 
mately one-third of the State-system mileage and in- 
cluded for the most part in the Federal-aid system, 
carried over half the traffic, and the principal routes of 
the system, 8.8 per cent of the mileage, carried over 
one-fourth of the traffic. 

Foreign traffic comprises but a small part of the total 
traffic except on the principal through-traffic routes. 
More than half of passenger-car traffic consists of cars 
used for business purposes. 


The survey clearly shows that the traffic using the 
State system is predominantly city passenger-car and 
motor-truck traffic, farm-owned passenger cars and 
motor trucks making up only 12.4 per cent and 15.5 
per cent, respectively, of the total passenger-car and 
motor-truck traffic. The improvement and mainte- 
nance of State highways is, therefore, primarily the 
result of the demand for highway service bv city motor- 
vehicle owners. 

The volume of traffic in a given area is principally 
produced by the population residing within a radius 
of 30 miles, since less than 30 per cent of the truck 
traffic and less than 40 per cent of the anes car 
traffic travels more than 30 miles. 


FUTURE TRAFFIC AND HIGHWAY REQUIREMENTS ESTIMATED 


The distribution of population is an important factor 
in planning highway improvements. Of the entire 
area of the State 80 per cent has a population of less 
than 80 persons per square mile and is the home of 
only 22.7 per cent of the total State population, 
whereas the 9.4 per cent of the area that has a popula- 
tion of 160 or more persons per square mile includes 
69.3 per cent of the population of the State. 

These variations indicate marked differences in the 
necessity for highway service in the several parts of the 
State. In the densely populated areas the highway 
system should be planned to serve large volumes of 
traffic between the principal centers of population with 
tributary feeder routes connecting minor population 
centers with the primary traffic routes. These routes’ 
should be of sufficient width and improved with sur- 
faces adequate to carry the large daily volume of traffic 
as directly as possible; obstructions to the free move- 
ment of traffic, such as railway crossings at grade, 
sharp curves, heavy grades, and congested traffic sec- 
tions should be eliminated, and by-pass routes should 
be constructed to avoid the traffic congestion which 
occurs when a main traffic route passes through the 
business center of small villages and cities. In the 
sparsely populated areas the volume of traffic is smaller 
and its sources more scattered. A connected system 
of main routes comprising a smaller mileage, improved 
with gravel or the lower types of paved surfaces where 
trafic warrants such improvements, should satis- 
factorily meet traffic requirements in these areas, 
except on the main through routes traversing them. 
The removal of obstacles to the easy movement of 
trafic is not an important problem in areas of low 
population and traffic, particularly when the expect- 
ancy of future traffic increase is small. 

The density of traffic on the various roads of the State 
system has been used as the basis for an estimate of 
traffic on the same roads in 1930 and 1935, applying for 
this purpose the relation between the increase in traffic 
on the highways and the ratio of population to motor- 
vehicle registration observed in other States. In 1925 
there was one motor vehicle for each 4.7 persons in 
Ohio. Extending the past trend of this ratio to 1935 
it is estimated that there will then be one vehicle 
for each 2.82 persons. On this basis the registration of 
1935 is estimated at 2,607,000 motor vehicles, a regis- 
tration approximately twice as great as that ‘of 1925. 
As the yearly increase of motor-vehicle traffic on the 
highways has been found to be practically in direct 
proportion to the growth of motor-vehicle registration, 
it may be expected that traffic on the State “highways 
will increase 51 per cent between 1925 and 1930, and 
28 per cent between 1930 and 1935. 
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Types oF Roap CONSTRUCTED ON THE 

As a basis for the plan of highway improvement, the 
State highways are classified in three groups designated 
as major, medium, and minor traffic highways, accord- 
ing to their average daily traffic. Routes or sections 
of routes carrying 1,500 or more motor vehicles per day 
are classed as major routes, those carrying 600 to 1,500 
vehicles per day as medium routes, and those carrying 
less than 600 vehicles daily are classed as minor routes. 
The routes or sections of routes are classed in this way on 
the basis of the observed 1925 traffic, and the estimated 
traffic for 1930 and 1935 is employed in a similar man- 
ner to indicate the probable classification in those 
years. 

Experience in many States indicates that ordinary 
untreated gravel and similar surfaces can not be 
economically maintained when the traffic exceeds 500 
to 600 vehicles per day, and similar experience in Ohio 
points to approximately 600 vehicles per day as the 
limit. Above that traffic density the type and design 
of surface required are largely functions of the fre- 
quency of heavy loads, the choice of types including 
bituminous macadam for the lower densities and the 
several rigid types for roads of greater density. 


Onto STATE System IN REcENT YEARS 


If, on the basis of this experience, those sections of 
the Ohio State system which carry a traffic of 600 or 
more vehicles per day be considered as requiring a type 
of surface superior to untreated gravel, it is found that 
in 1925 over one-third of the 11,000 miles of the State 
system, or 3,852 miles, required such surfaces, and 10 
years later, in 1935, based on the estimated traffic, 
approximately half the system, or 5,221 miles, should 
be so improved. 


THE METHODS OF THE SURVEY 


The traffic survey was begun in December, 1924, and 
continued for a period of one year. During the survey 
trafic data were recorded at 13158 points on Ohio 
highways. At 358 of these points complete data were 
recorded one day each month during the year period. 
At the remaining 800 points counts “of passenger cars 
and motor trucks were obtained on three days during 
the summer months. Data obtained included counts 
of passenger cars, motor trucks, motor busses, horse- 
drawn vehicles, foreign vehicles, and detailed truck 
and passenger-car data. Motor-truck data included 
the capacity of the truck, State of registration, place 
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Fig. 1.—AVERAGE Daitty Density or Motor VEHICLE TRAFFIC ON THE STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


of ownership, origin, destination, type of origin and 
destination, commodity carried, and tire equipment. 
At alternate operations at 156 stations total gross and 
rear-axle weights were measured by means of portable 
scales. Passenger-car data included State of regis- 
tration, situs of ownership, purpose of trip, origin, 
destination, and number of passengers. 

Each operation consisted of a 10-hour observation 
period, alternating between 6 a. m. to 4 p. m. and 
10 a.m.to8 p.m. Special observers tabulated traffic 
between 8 p.m. and 6 a. m. at selected stations. Com- 
plete 24-hour observations were therefore available at 
these stations, which were made the basis of computa- 
tion of hourly variations in traffic and of average daily 


traffic at all stations. Traffic observations for week 
periods were also made at selected stations to deter- 
mine variations in traffic by days of the week. Sea- 
sonal variations were computed from the monthly opera- 
tions at all stations. Stations were operated on a care- 
fully planned schedule which permitted operations on 
the various days of the week and prevented duplicate 
recording of traffic. 

Traffic was observed on practically all sections of the 
State highway system, and stations were so located as 
to enable close observation of the variations in traffic on 
various routes and sectionsof routes. Stations were also 
located on representative sections of the county and 
township highway systems in all sections of the State. 
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STATE SYSTEM CARRIES LARGE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL TRAFFIC 


There are in Ohio approximately 84,884 miles of 
rural highway, of which, on January 1, 1926, 11,000 
miles were intercounty highways, constituting the State 
highway system. Of the remaining 73,884 miles, 
22,991 were included in the county system, and 50,893 
were township roads. Federal-aid highways included 
in the State highway system aggregated 5,899 miles 
and the main market road system 3,486 miles. 

Upon the 84,884 miles it is estimated that in 1925 
there was a motor-vehicle movement of approximately 
3,746,360,000 vehicle-miles. The relative importance 
of the State highway system is indicated by the fact 
that although it includes but 13 per cent of the entire 
rural road mileage, it carried 2,160,435,000 vehicle- 
miles, or 57.7 per cent, of the total motor-vehicle 
traffic during 1925. The average daily motor-vehicle 
traffic per mile upon the State highway system is over 
nine times that upon the county and township roads. 

The daily volume of traffic on different parts of the 
State highway system varies widely. The number of 
motor vehicles per average 24 hour day varied from 
5,583 on route U.S. 30, between Canton and Massillon, 
to a minimum of less than 20 vehicles on several unim- 
proved sections. The State highway system includes 
4,180 miles, on which the average daily motor-vehicle 
traffic per mile was less than 200 vehicles. County and 
town roads include a considerable mileage, on which 
the average daily traffic was less than 5 vehicles per 


day. 
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Fic. 2—MILEAGE or State Hicguways BY TRAFFIC DENSITY 
CLASSES 


During 1925 the density of horse-drawn vehicles was 
recorded at all survey stations, but it was early ap- 
parent that their numbers were so few as to warrant 
no consideration in highway planning. The average 
traffic of horse-drawn vehicles on State highways is 
less than 7 per day. 

Motor-bus traffic is important on several of the 
State routes. It is, however, a specialized movement, 
and its volume on any highway is the product of several 
factors which have little effect upon other motor- 
vehicle traffic. Motor-bus traffic is, therefore, dis- 
cussed separately in the report, and the term ‘‘motor- 
vehicle traffic’”’ refers only to passenger cars and motor 
trucks. 

The complete report shows the traffic density at each 
of the 1,158 points where traffic was observed during 
the survey and shows also, by counties, the routes 
upon which traffic was observed, the averge density 
of motor-vehicle traffic for a 24-hour day, the average 
daily density of motor-truck traffic, the normal maxi- 
mum traffic, and the estimated traffic for 1930. 

The average daily distribution of total traffic on the 
State highway system is shown in Figure 1. The more 
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important traffic routes of the State are apparent. 
Figure 2 shows the mileage of State highways by traffic 
density classes. 


PRINCIPAL TRAFFIC ROUTES DISCUSSED 


The largest volume of traffic of both passenger cars 
and trucks is found in the areas adjacent to large 
centers of urban population and on the main through 
routes. The concentration of traffic in the areas im- 
mediately adjacent to the larger cities of the State is 
apparent. The principal through routes are also clearly 
evident as broad bands serving wide areas in the State 
and connecting the important cities of Ohio and near-by 
States. The traffic importance of these principal 
routes is the result of local traffic of the area aug- 
mented by the traffic moving between larger centers 
of population. Among the more important of the 
through routes are the following: The Buffalo-Chicago 
Highway, crossing Ohio near its northern border, con- 
necting the Buffalo and Erie territory with Cleveland 
and surrounding cities, Toledo and other points in 
Ohio, and cities in Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois; 
the National Pike, from Bridgeport through Zanesville, 
Columbus, Springfield, and Dayton,’ and connecting 
Wheeling and eastern points with central Ohio cities 
and with cities in Indiana, Illinois, and points west; 
the Lincoln-Harding Highway (route U. S. 30), 
through Canton, Mansfield, Marion, and Lima, con- 
necting Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania cities with the 
above cities in Ohio and with Indiana and Illinois cities 
to the west. Crossing the State in a north and south 
direction are the Dixie Highway, from Toledo through 
Dayton to Cincinnati, connecting Detroit and other 
Michigan cities with areas south of Ohio; the Scioto 
Trail, from Sandusky, via Marion and Columbus, to 
Portsmouth; the Cincinnati-Columbus-Cleveland (the 
“C. C. C.”) Highway; and the Cleveland-Marietta 
Highway, via Akron, Canton, New Philadelphia, and 
Cambridge. 





2 The National Pike is routed north of Dayton, but due to the condition of sections 
of this route west of Brandt traffic on the route passes through Dayton. 
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The principal through routes coincide in general 
with the routes adopted for uniform marking by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials in 
November, 1926, referred to as United States num- 
bered routes, of which the most important east and 
west routes are U. S. 20, 30, 40, and 50, and the most 
important north and south, U.S. 21, 23, and 25. 

Route U. S. 20 from the Pennsylvania line follows 
the Buffalo-Chicago Highway west through Ashtabula, 
Cleveland, Elyria, Norwalk, and Fremont. A few 
miles west of Fremont it diverges from the present 
heavily traveled route and continues through Perrys- 
burg and Maumee rather than Toledo, thence north, 
crossing State route 2 (the present principal traffic 
route) and west to the Indiana line over a route at 
present carrying very light traffic. From Conneaut 
to Fremont traffic on this route averages 2,447 vehicles 
per day; from Maumee to the Indiana line but 297. 
When proposed improvements on this portion of route 
U.S. 20 are completed, through traffic will to a larger 
extent use this route in preference to route 2. 





A Truck AND TRAILER COMBINATION 


Route U.S. 30 follows the Lincoln and Harding High- 
ways across the State, from East Liverpool through 
Iasbon, Canton, Mansfield, Marion, Lima, and Van 
Wert. This route is already an important cross-State 
route, although east of Canton through traffic has 
followed the route via Salem and East Palestine rather 
than the route via Lisbon and East Liverpool, as the 
former provided a more completely improved route to 
Pittsburgh. Average traffic for the entire length of 
route U.S. 30 is 1,071 vehicles per day. 

Route U. S. 40, the National Pike, from Wheeling, 
W. Va., passes almost due west through Zanesville, 
Columbus, and Springfield to the Indiana line. The 
western end of the route is unimproved at present, 
with the result that through traffic detours via Dayton 
and Eaton. Improvement of less than 20 miles in 
Preble County will open route U.S. 40 as a direct by- 
pass for through traffic north of Dayton. Traffic in 
1925 averaged 1,749 vehicles per day on the 159 miles 
from Brandt east to the Pennsylvania line. 

Route U. S. 50 crosses the State from Belpre via 
Athens, McArthur, Chillicothe, Hillsboro, and Cin- 
cinnati to the Indiana line and is one of the less im- 
portant United States routes, averaging but 452 
vehicles per day. It passes through few large centers 
of population and for much of its length is surfaced 
with gravel. 


Route U.S. 25, the Dixie Highway from the Michi- 
gan line north of Toledo to Cincinnati, is the most 
important north and scuth through route and is paved 
throughout practically its whole length. South of 
Franklin, in Warren and Butler Counties, the new 
route follows the most direct course between Dayton 
and Cincinnati. For 136 miles north of Franklin the 
average traffic is 1,743 vehicles per day. 

Route U.S. 23 crosses the State from the Michigan 
line, north of Toledo, to Portsmouth via Fostoria, 
Marion, Columbus, and Circleville. South of Marion 
it follows the Scioto Trail. On account of the relative 
lack of improvement in its northern portion, as com- 
pared with the Dixie Highway to Findlay, the traffic 
north of Carey is very light. Between Marion and 
Columbus traffic averaged 2,160, and between Colum- 
bus and Portsmouth it averaged 978 vehicles per day. 

Route U.S. 21, from Cleveland to Marietta, coin- 
cides with the old Cleveland-Marietta highway south 
of Newcomerstown and is located west of Canton and 
Akron to avoid the congested urban traffic of this area. 

The system of numbered United States highways in 
Ohio when improved will form a well-balanced network 
of the more important through-traffic highways of the 
State. Many of these routes will serve a large volume 
of local traffic. The total traffic on each route will 
depend very largely upon the population and develop- 
ment of the immediate areas which it traverses, and 
traffic upon those routes which pass through the 
sparsely populated sections of the State will continue | 
to be small as compared with those routes which con- 
nect the important sources of local traffic. 

Of the 11,000 miles of the State highway system, 131 
miles, or 1.2 per cent of the total mileage, carried 
2,500 or more motor vehicles per day in 1925; 858 
miles, 7.8 per cent of the system, carried 1,500 or more; 
3,239 miles, approximately 30 per cent of the total, 
carried 600 or more; and 7,761 miles, 70.6 per cent, 
carried less than 600 vehicles per day, of which 4,180 
miles carried less than 200, as shown in Figure 2. 

The routes carrying the largest daily volume of 
traffic are with few exceptions in the northeastern, 
northern, and southwestern parts of the State, and the 
routes of least traffic importance are in the south- 
eastern and northwestern sections. 

On the basis of traffic the State is divided into five 
separate traffic sections, each of these sections being 
subdivided in the order of their traffic importance into 
two or more divisions, somewhat comparable with the 
distribution of population and industry. Table 1 
shows the mileage of State highways, by traffic classes, 
in the five traffic sections. 


TaBLeE 1.— Mileage of State highways, by traffic classes, in the 
jive traffic sections 
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All State bigh- | “over 1,500 | 600 to 1,600’ | less than 600 
; é vehicles vehicles vehicles 

Section —___—- | —— = - $$$ | 
, Percent; _ |Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Miles | of total Miles | of total | Miles | of total ; Miles | of total 

miles | miles miles miles 
Northeastern _____- 2,821| 25.6| 454] 529] 936| 35.1|1,536| 198 
Southwestern______ 736 6.7 133 15.5 202 8.5 401 5.2 
East-central -_-___- 1, 285 Zia 86 10. 0 265 Lid 934 12.0 
Northwestern _--__- 3, 402 30.9 162 18.9 679 28.5 | 2, 556 | 32.9 
Southern sae 2, 756 25.1 23 | 200 399 16.8 | 2, 334 | 30. 1 

| nae SS. 
State total___} 11, 000 100. 0 858 100.0 | 2, 381 100. 0 | 7, 761 100. 0 
| } 
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TRUCK TRAFFIC AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Although motor-truck traffic on the State highway 
system is only 9.5 per cent of total motor-vehicle 
traffic measured in vehicle-miles, motor-truck traffic 
is an important factor in highway-traffic planning. 

The average gross weight of motor trucks using the 
State system is over twice that of passenger cars, 
while maximum motor-truck weights are four times 
the maximum weights of passenger cars. The impor- 
tance of the motor truck is further emphasized by the 
fact that many trucks are equipped with cushion and 
solid tires, which are much less effective in cushioning 
the impact of the wheels than the pneumatic tires 
with which the passenger cars are equipped. A study 
of the rear-wheel tire equipment of motor trucks using 
the State highway system shows that 15 per cent of 
all the trucks are equipped with solid tires and a like 
percentage with cushion tires, and that 95 per cent of 
the 3 to 7% ton trucks are equipped with cushion or 
solid tires on the rear wheels. 

Since motor trucks carry heavier gross loads than 
passenger cars, and the larger capacities are equipped 
with solid or cushion tires, and because the trucks do 
not have the refinements in shock-absorbing devices 
and spring equipment possessed by the passenger cars, 
the motor truck, where it forms an appreciable part of 
motor-vehicle traffic, presents a special problem for 
the highway builder. 

The average daily density of motor-truck traffic 
varies greatly on different routes and in various parts of 
the State. Of the 11,000 miles of State highways, 299 
miles, 2.7 per cent of the total, carried in 1925, 200 or 
more trucks per day; 629 miles, 5.7 per cent, carried 150 
or more; 1,442 miles, 13.1 per cent, carried 100 or more; 
3,019 miles, 27.5 per cent, carried 60 or more; and 7,981 
miles, 72.5 per cent, carried less than 60 trucks, of which 
5,305 miles, 48.2 per cent, carried less than 30, as shown 
in Figure 3. On routes carrying a small average daily 
truck traffic, especially those on which there are less 
than 30 trucks, and many sections on which the daily 
density ranges from 30 to 59 class the number of trucks 
is practically negligible in planning highway improve- 
ments. An improvement sufficient for passenger-car 
traffic will, with but few exceptions, prove satisfactory 
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for the small-capacity trucks using these routes. On 
those routes carrying 60 or more, and particularly the 
routes carrying 100 or more, the motor truck becomes an 
important factor in planning the improvement of the 
highways. 

Sections of highway which have a traffic of more than 
200 trucks per day include 299 miles, or 2.7 per cent, of 
the total State highway mileage. On the basis of the 
traffic forecast there will be 841 miles of State road in 
1930 and 1,351 miles in 1935, on which the motor-truck 
traffic density will exceed 200 trucks per day. 

U. S. route 30, Massillon to Canton, carries an 
average of 485 trucks per day, which is the highest 
truck density on any section in the State. In the 
forecast for 1935, truck traffic on this route is estimated 
at 1,000 per day. Highway sections carrying from 150 
to 200 trucks per day comprise 330 miles, or 3 per cent, 
of the total mileage of State highways. 





MILK AND OTHER Datry PRODUCTS ARE AMONG THE PRIN- 
cIPAL ComMMopiITIiES HAauLEep By TRUCKS 


CITIES INFLUENCE TRUCK TRAFFIC 


The more important of the five traffic sections shown 
in Table 1, from the standpoint of motor-truck density, 
are the northeastern section, where the average daily 
density of motor trucks is 77 per mile of State highway, 
and the southwestern section with a density of 75 trucks. 
The corresponding density is 53 in the east-centra. 
section, and 36 in the northwestern and southern 
sections. 

The comparative importance of the northeastern 
section is further emphasized by the fact that this 
section includes 25 per cent of the total mileage of State 
highways. The southwestern section, although of 
almost equal truck traffic density, includes only 7 per 
cent of the mileage of State highways. The north- 
western and southern sections, with a density of only 
36 trucks per day, include 56 per cent of the State- 
highway mileage. 

The size, location, and industrial development of 
cities and towns determines very largely the volume 
of motor trucking on routes in the several sections of 
the State. Centers of population and industry are the 
main source and destination of goods transported by 
motor truck, and the principal trucking routes are those 
serving the terrritory adjacent to the larger cities and 
those routes connecting centers of population. 

The influence of large cities on motor-truck traffic 
is clearly shown by the data collected. The nine largest 
cities in the State, in order of population, are Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Columbus, Akron, Dayton, Youngs- 
town, Canton, and Springfield. Around these cities 
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with one or two exceptions, is found the greatest volume 
of motor-truck traffic. The influence of large cities 
upon truck traffic in the five sections of the State is 
shown in Table 2. 

It is apparent that the high density of truck traffic 
per mile on the State roads of the northeastern and 
southwestern sections is caused by the large cities in 
these areas. The two sections, which together include 
30 per cent of the total area of the State, include 58 
per cent of the cities of over 10,000 population. The 
northwestern and southern sections, the least important 
regions of truck traffic, contain 58 per cent of the area 
and include only 24 per cent of the cities of over 10,000 
population. 





A TypicaL RoapsipE MARKET 


The more important trucking areas, the northeastern 
and southwestern sections, have five of the seven,cities 
between 30,000 and 100,000 population, and six of the 
seven cities of over 100,000 population. Cleveland in 
the northeast and Cincinnati in the southwest are the 
predominating traffic influences in these two regions. 

The motor-truck registration per square mile, shown 
in Table 2, indicates the concentration of trucks in the 
southwestern and northeastern sections. The com- 
paratively low registration per mile in the three remain- 
ing sections, especially in the southern section, again 
reflects the relatively small number of large centers of 
population and industry and accounts for the lower 
truck-traffic density in these areas. 

Figure 4 shows the distribution of motor trucks by 
capacity groups, Figure 5 the distribution of loaded 
motor trucks by gross-weight groups, Figure 6 the 
mileage of State highways carrying various numbers of 
3 to 7% ton trucks, and Figure 7 the distribution of 
motor trucks by capacity classes in the five traffic 
sections of the State. 


TABLE 2.—Average truck-traffic density on State roads in the five 
traffic sections of the State compared with the relative area of the 
sections, their truck registration per square mile, and the number 
of cities over 10,000 population in each 
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| Cities over 10,000 population, by 
oe Per: Baer) population classes ! 
age | cemtage tion | eancNie hi tke Ge 
Section | truck- | tole per Total 
traffic clade square pa 200m Over 
density | mile |,; o 2 100,000 
State (1924) Num-| Per | 30,000 | 100,000 a 
ber | cent 
Northeastern______- 77 | 24 7.9 22) 44 15 3 
Southwestern .___-.- 75 6 10.9 7 14 3 2 2 
East-central ______--| 53 12 20D 9 18 Daihen ee ers See 
Northwestern ------| 36 | 30| 2.3 7 14 5 1 | 1 
Souvhernusees-s ee 36 28 | Loe DIL 4 1 nh lee Pe ee 
Total: aa tose 51 | 100 3.9] 50} 100 36 7 7 


1 United States census of 1920. 
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It is possible that the high density of motor-truck 
trafic in the important traffic areas of the State will 
eventually present problems difficult of solution. 
Routes having a large number of motor trucks also 
carry a large number of passenger cars. On such 
routes, unless supplementary highway facilities are 
provided, serious congestion problems will develop. 
The mileage subject to this danger is not large. In 
1925 there were only 15 miles of State highway on 
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"1000 TABLE 3.—Motor-vehicle utilization and mileage of Ohio rural 
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9000 |) Per ite had Average 
> Highway system |Mileage cent of nny ene: a ie a “daily 
> . ay Ss} age} total vehicle- vehicle- tota fTATiG 
= 800 ienilesce miles miles vehicle-| Mesite 
= | ag miles | density 
© 7000 3 a aaa TRI Fe Ns ae OW RE Pee Ree Sa a 
x State highways_____- 11,000 | 13.0} 5,919,000 | 2, 160, 435, 000 57.7 | 538 
Lae hada County highways___| 22,991 | 27.1 | 3,038,000 | 1, 108,870,000 | 29.6 132 
e Township highways_} 50, 893 59.9 1, 307, 000 | 477, 055, 000 12.7 26 
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wm 4000 1 Motor vehicles refer to passenger cars and trucks only, excluding motor busses. 
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Band tem is the township highway system with 59.9 per cent 
: of the highway mileage and only 12.7 per cent of the 
sy nae rs en vehicle mileage. 
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which the density of motor-truck traffic exceeded 400 
trucks per day and only 87 miles where the daily density 
was greater than 300 trucks. 

The relief of congestion which will probably result on 
a few sections of the State system undoubtedly lies 
in increasing the width of road and creating separate 
lanes for truck traffic or in the construction of parallel 
routes. In either case the segregation of passenger- 
car and motor-truck traffic would speed up passenger- 
car traffic and eliminate congestion caused by heavy, 
slow-moving vehicles. 


HIGHWAY UTILIZATION 


During 1925 traffic of passenger cars and trucks on 
the 84,884 miles of rural highways in Ohio was approxi- 
mately 3,746,360,000 vehicle-miles. The distribution 
of traffic varies greatly on the several highway systems, 
on sections of each system, and in the several traffic 
areas of the State. The three classes into which the 
rural highways of the State are divided are State 
highways, of which there are 11,000 miles, county 
highways, which total 22,991 miles, and township 
highways, of which there are 50,893 miles. The dis- 
tribution of vehicle mileage on each of these systems 
or their traffic use is shown in Table 3 and Figure 8. 

The State highway system, 13 per cent of the rural 
highway mileage, carries 57.7 per cent of the traffic 
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system is 538 vehicles, on the county system 132, and 
on township roads only 26. 

The distribution of highway mileage and vehicle 
mileage by highway systems in each of the five sec- 
tions of the State is shown in Table 4. 
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Fig. 8.—CoMPARISON OF TRAFFIC ON THE STATE, CouNrTY, 
AND TownsHip HigHwAay SYSTEMS, AND THE PROpoR- 
TIONATE MILEAGE OF THE THREE SYSTEMS 


The State highways in the northeastern section of 
the State, comprising 25.6 per cent of the State high- 
way mileage, carry 38.3 per cent of the total traffic on 
the State highway system. In the southwestern sec- 
tion there is 6.7 per cent of the State highway mileage 
which carries 9.6 per cent of total traffic on the system. 
In contrast with these areas is the southern section, 
with 25.1 per cent of the State highway mileage and 
only 16.1 per cent of the total traffic on the system. 
Variations in traffic on the county and township system 
in the five regions are almost equally pronounced. 

Traffic on the State highway system also varies 
greatly on the different routes, ranging from more than 
5,500 vehicles per day on the heaviest route observed 
to less than 50 vehicles per day. The daily use of 
selected sections of the State highway system is shown 
in Table 5 and Figure 9. 
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TaBLE 4.—Motor-vehicle utilization and mileage of Ohio rural 
highways in the five traffic sections 








TaBLeE 5.—Average daily traffic on selected sections of the State 
highway system ~* 
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Fig. 9—PERCENTAGES OF THE ToTAL VEHICLE MILEAGE ON 
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Routes OF THE STATB, AND THE MILEAGE OF THE SEVERAL 
Cuasses oF HiGHWays 








Per ee ae a ae ah a 
cent | cen of daily | of daily verage 
High- of of total ee vehicle- | vehicle-| daily 
Sections of system way | State | rural wads y, _ | miles on| miles on; density 
miles | high- | high- waite “ State |allrural| of 
way | way © highway| high- traffic 
system|system system ways 
Federal-aid system!| 5,899 | 53.6 6.9 | 4,177, 000 70. 6 40. 7 708 
United States high- 

WY Side oeoee eto 1, 878 Lil 2.2 | 1, 848, 000 31.2 18. 0 984 
Main market roads_| 3,486 | 31.7 4.1 | 3, 158, 000 53. 4 30.8 906 
Selected principal 

POULCS sae eee 970 8.8 1.1 | 1, 645, 000 27.8 16. 0 1, 696 
State highway sys- 

LOlcukd cocect eke 11, 000 | 100.0 13.0 | 5, 919, 000 100. 0 57. 7 538 























1 With few akeeutiote the Federal-aid system includes all United States highways 
and main market highways as well as the roads designated as principal routes. 


The Federal-aid system, slightly more than half the 
State system, carries 70.6 per cent of the daily traffic; 
main market roads, approximately one-third the mile- 
age, carry over half the traffic; and the principal routes, 
8.8 per cent of the mileage, carry over one-fourth of the 
traffic. These divisions of the State highway system 
indicate clearly the variation in traffic on this system. 

The distribution of passenger-car and motor-truck 


traffic on the different highway systems is shown in 
Table 6. 


TaBLE 6.— Motor-truck and passenger-car utilization of Ohio rural 
highways, by systems 





























Ratio 
Per cent 
Daily | Fer cent'|) Daily ||. of total | meee 
System truck- truck. | Passenger- | passen- ae otal @ 
miles eee car miles er vehicles 
i miles 
State gh way Sees eee | 565, 000 54. 1 5, 354, 000 58.1 9.5 
County highways_.-.2---_.-2 332, 000 31.8 | 2,706,000 | 29.3 10.9 
Township highways_--_-..___- 147, 000 14.1 | 1,160,000 | 12.6 1152 
otal: 22 ee eee 1, 044, 000 100. 0 9, 220, 000 100. 0 10. 2 
= | 





Motor-truck traffic on the township system, and to a 
lesser degree on the county system, is almost exclu- 
sively made up of small-capacity trucks, while on the 
State system is includes a larger proportion of medium 
and large capacity trucks. 

There is also considerable variation in the relative 
number of passenger cars and trucks on different routes 
of the State highway system. Motor trucks vary from 
less than 6 per cent to more than 20 per cent of total 
number of vehicles. The extremes of the range are 
found on routes of minor traffic importance; on nearly 
all the important traffic routes the percentage falls 
between 7 and 11. Passenger cars are found to be 
relatively more important on the principal through 
routes, and the greatest proportion of trucks is found 
on important routes in the industrial areas which are 
not a part of these through routes. 


FORECAST OF HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 


A knowledge of future traffic, in so far as it can be 
predicted with reasonable accuracy, is essential in the 
establishment of a sound plan of highway improvement. 
A forecast based directly upon past traffic trends is not 
possible, since there is no historical series of highway- 
traffic records in Ohio. Such records are available in 
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the States of Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin. Highway traffic and motor- 
vehicle registration in each of these States have 
increased at approximately equal rates, as shown in 
Figure 10. The great variations in industrial and 
agricultural development, in population, in motor- 
vehicles registration, and in the period of the series 
apparently have had no effect upon the relationship 
between the rates of traffic increase and motor-vehicle 
registration growth. 


gem oe Ol a 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION 




















NOTE: SINCE THE MAGNITUDES INVOLVED IN THE 
DATA VARY GREATLY, THEY HAVE BEEN PLOTTED 
ON LOGARITHMIC SCALES. THE RESULTING 
CURVES HAVE BEEN MOVED VERTICALLY 
TO PERMIT EASY COMPARISON OF THE 
RATES OF INCREASE OF TRAFFIC 
AND REGISTRATION IN THE 
SEVERAL STATES. 
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Fic. 10.—TrEeND or HicHway TraFFric AND Moror- 
VEHICLE REGISTRATION IN MassacHusEetTtTs, Mary- 


LAND, Matnn, WISCONSIN, AND MICHIGAN 


In the absence of any comprehensive historical series 
of traffic records in Ohio it has therefore been assumed 
that highway traffic in Ohio is increasing directly with 
the increase in motor-vehicle registration. 

The increase of motor-vehicle registration is a func- 
tion of two variables: (1) The increase in population, 
and (2) the increase in ownership and use of motor 
vehicles in proportion to population, measured by the 
number of persons per motor vehicle. The past trend 
of both of these factors may be determined from avail- 
able records. 

Population changes are measured accurately by the 
decennial census and intercensal estimates made by 
the Bureau of the Census. Population, by years, as 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census, from 1913 to 
1923 and estimates calculated by extension of the census 
method for 1924 to 1930 and for 1935 is shown in Table 7. 

The growth of motor-vehicle registration in propor- 
tion to population, i. e., the decrease in persons per 
car, appears to follow the same general characteristics 
as the growth of population, an early growth slow in 
number of vehicles but rapid in rate of increase followed 
by a gradual decrease in the rate of growth. 

The number of persons per car in Ohio during the 
years 1913 to 1925 and the extension of the trend_of 
persons per car to 1935 is shown in Figure 11. The 
estimated number of persons per car for each year is 
shown in Table 7. 

Combining estimated population and _ estimated 
number of persons per car for each year, the predicted 
registration for each year is obtained. These estimates 
are also shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7.—Comparison of population and number of motor vehicles 
in the State of Ohio 

















| Registration Barca cuneric 
(thousands) Popula- ee tion 
Year Sealy tion. ||P 22 ee. ee ee 
i (thou- Nl 
ee Usti- sands) ‘ Esti- 
| Actual | mated Actual | mated 
| | ’ | d ce cD 
LOU Seer Meee ee ee ee se ee 86 86 5, 095 59. 24 | 59. 24 
LO TA Seer eee tec ot een 123 | 127 5,197 | 42. 60 | 40. 92 
EL Sees Se Rceeree Se Piha he perme he 181 179 5, 299 29. 28 29. 60 
TONG eee ae seacoast 252 245 5, 402 21. 44 22. 05 
CWE Been ee Be Sie ee ae Seek 347 | 324 5, 504 15. 86 | 16. 99 
LOLS 2s ae ees See to Tee ee 413 416 5, 606 13. 57 13. 48 
ROE See Sees 28 2 Be SS ees 511 621 5, 708 Ae | 10. 96 
L920 Yee a oe Se ee 621 637 5, 810 9. 36 9. 12 
LO QHD. Sa SE 4S a NE 721 763 5, 913 | 8. 20 | Tiana 
O22 ae ee Se See en oe 859 | 897 | 6, O15 7. 00 6. 71 
LO 23 ot eke oe bee |. eee Te eS 1, 069 | 1, 038 6.117 5.72 5. 89 
1024. oe See See ee Se ee ee 1, 242 1,181 6, 219 | 5.01 | 5, 27 
LOZ 5S x tee Fee ee eee ee 21,346 1,329 | 6, 321 4.70 | 4.76 
LO26 5 £5e eee Bin Ue eee a 2 1, 480 1,475 Gk Aes See aoe 4.36 
IAS Vag sea oe ily Soe apd Mig Sy 2s Sie oe eae Oe as 1, 621 GF 520 eee 4.03 
IPO S28 De wteeen eee Se ey A WL el ee 27 1, 763 65628) yea ce od oe 3. 76 
LLU AS Sek ts Bae Seg eB a sha A Cee Soe 1, 902 (cad Ue de Se Da 3. 54 
93 Ore ees ee eee oer, eee ees ona er 2, 035 ess i A ae 8 ee 3. 36 
OS eee AL ete os aeRO Ler lh ee ed 2, 607 (Bore Gears Oe he | 2. 82 











* Population as of July 1 of each year. 
2 Data not available when forecast was made. Estimate differs by 1.3 per cent 
rom actual value in 1925, and by 0.3 per cent in 1926. 
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Fie. 11.—Tue NuMBER OF PERSONS PER CAR IN OHIO FOR 
THE YEARS 1913 To 1935 (BasED on ESTIMATED Popu- 
LATION FOR INTERCENSAL YEARS) 
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On the basis of these predictions it is estimated that 
motor-vehicle registration in 1930 will be 2,035,000, 
with 3.36 persons per car, and in 1935, 2,607,000, with 
2.82 person’ per car. The increase in motor-vehicle 
registration between 1925 and 1930 is therefore ex- 
pected to be 51 per cent and the increase between 1930 
and 1935, 28 per cent. 

The rate of population change varies greatly in differ- 
ent sections of the State, as does also the present num- 
ber of persons per car. 

The rates of decrease in persons per car within these 
areas, however, follow the same principle and are 
therefore in close agreement. 

To allow for differences in the rate of population 
change and for differences in the present number of 
persons per car in the various sections of the State, the 
number of persons per car, based on estimated popula- 
tion and actual motor-vehicle registration in 1925, 
was obtained for each county of the State. To this 
1925 value for each county was applied the rate of 
decrease in persons per car for the State between 1925 
and 1930. ‘The estimated registration for each county 
in 1930 was calculated by applying the estimated num- 
ber of persons per car in 1930 for each county to the 
estimated 1930 population of that county. From the 
actual county registration in 1925 and the estimated 
registration in 1930 the percentage increase in regis- 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCRETE ARCHES 


PART I.—DERIVATION OF FORMULAS AND ANALYSIS OF SYMMETRICAL ARCHES 


By W. P. LINTON, Highway Bridge Engineer, and C. D. GEISLER, Associate Highway, Bridge Engineer, United States Bureau of Public Roads! 


RACTICALLY all arches are designed by tenta- 
P tively proportioning the structure using an 
empirical formula, or basing the design on the 
results of previous experience, and then computing the 
stresses in the tentative design and making such 
changes as seem to be desirable. This is the procedure 
followed generally in the design of framed structures, 
but in the case of arches it is a tedious and complicated 
process. In 1909 the first-named author attempted to 
systematize this procedure by developing a standard 
set of forms for tabulating the computations in such a 
way that the work is as nearly mechanical as possible 
and both the labor and the probability of error is 
greatly reduced. It has been found possible to develop 
a method whereby much of the work is the same for all 
arches and the results of this portion of the compu- 
tations can be placed on the tracings which are used for 
printing the forms. The method has been in use since 
1909, and it has been found to be satisfactory in practice. 
No attempt will be made to discuss procedure in 
determining the curve of the arch ring or its thickness 
at various points, as the method of calculation pre- 
sented here may be used in combination with any of the 
empirical or semirational formulas found in various 
textbooks. The derivation of the formulas on which 
the method is based is not greatly different from that 
found in other places. It is not necessary that these 
derivations be at hand when using the forms for arch 
design, but they are included for convenience and 
completeness. The engineer who is familiar with arch 
design can proceed at once to the explanation of the 


forms under the heading, Calculations for a Symmet- 
rical Arch. 


















































Fira. 


1.—Sxetcu or Axis or Arcu Rine to SHow 
MEANING OF SymBous USED 


NOMENCLATURE 


The following is the nomenclature used in this dis- 
cussion. Figures 1, 2,3, and 4 also illustrate the mean- 
ing of many of the symbols, and in each of these figures 
the origin of coordinates is taken at the left support. 
All dimensions are in feet unless otherwise stated. 


A,.=the area of the concrete in a radial section of the arch 


ring. 
Bh = we ne be of the steel in a radial section of the arch ring. 
== cite Ce 
a=the horizontal distance from the origin to the point. of 


application of a concentrated load. a=k 5 when 
the span is divided into a number of equal parts, each 
equal to dz. 


il 





! LyA : : 
zz (y — fe), a term in the denominator of the 
0 
equation for V, for unsymmetrical arches and is 
independent of the loading. 


l 1 
C= * ae (v — 2) 12 a, a term in the denomi- 
nator of certain equations and is independent of the 
loading. 
d'=the distance from the center of the reinforcing steel to 
the surface of the concrete. 
Dl=the change in the span length due to deformation of 
the arch ring. 
Ds=the change in the length of the arch axis due to de- 
formation of the arch ring. 
Dr=the change in the relative elevation of the supports due 
to deformation of the arch ring. 
D(dx)=the change in length of dx due to deformation of the 
arch ring. 
D(ds) =the change in length of ds due to deformation of the 
arch ring. 
De=the change in the angle between the end tangents due 
to deformation of the arch ring. 
D(d¢) =the change in the angle df due to deformation of the 
arch ring. 
D(dy)=the change in length of dy due to deformation of the 
arch ring. 
#H= Young’s modulus of elasticity. 
EH.= Young’s modulus of elasticity for concrete. 
E,= Young’s modulus of elasticity for steel. 
e=the coefficient of expansion due to a change of tem- ~ 
perature. 
=a term in the denominator of the equation for V,. 


zzA F 
— A for unsymmetrical arches and 


l 
k= 5 2z!A— 200 ZA for symmetrical arches. 
40 
f-=the stress in the concrete. 
fs=the stress in the steel. 


Ge 1A ~) a term in the denominator of the 
dy o Y ZA { 
equation for V, in unsymmetrical arches. 
pendent of the loading. 
H=the horizontal thrust; that is, the horizontal component 
of the thrust 7’. 
H,=the horizontal thrust at the left support. 
/,=the horizontal thrust at a point distant « from the left 
support. 
H ,=the horizontal thrust caused by a change of temperature. 
h=the thickness of the arch ring at any point. 
I=the moment of inertia of a radial section of the arch 
ring about the axis of the arch ring. 
I.=the moment of inertia of the concrete in a radial sec- 
tion of the arch ring about the axis of the arch ring. 
I,=the moment of inertia of the reinforcing steel about the 
axis of the arch ring. 
I,=the moment of inertia of the steel about its own axis. 
j=the distance from the axis of the arch to the center of 
the reinforcement. 


G is inde- 


2a nett ane ; . 
ae when the span is divided into a number of equal 


parts each equal to dx. 
l=the span of the arch axis. 

M=the bending moment. 

M,=the bending moment at the left support. 

M,=the bending moment at a point a distance x from the 
left support. 

M,=the bending moment caused by a change of temperature. 

M,z=V .—zZP(x—a), a term which would be the bending 
moment if the arch were a simple beam on two sup- 


ports. When P is unity, mz=[V.z2— (2-1). 





1The method of arch analysis described in this article and the one to follow on unsymmetrical arches was developed by W. P. Linton. C.D. Geisler collaborated 


in preparing the articles for publication. 
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N=the normal component of the resultant forces acting on 
a radial section of the arch ring. 


He 


P=a vertical concentrated load. 
p= the average stress on a radial section. 


r=the difference in elevation of the two supports. 
for a symmetrical arch. 
s=the length of the arch axis. 
ds=the length of one division of the arch axis. 
T =the resultant thrust on a radial section of the arch, 
t=the number of degrees of rise or fall of temperature. 
u=the eccentricity of the normal thrust N. 
V =the vertical component of the thrust 7’ at any section. 
V,=the vertical reaction at the left support. 
V,=the vertical component of the thrust 7 at a point 
distant « from the left support. 


i) 


dx 


x=the abscissa of any point on the arch axis. 2=z oe 


dz=the horizontal projet Hion of one division of the arch axis. 
y=the ordinate of any, point on the arch axis. 
dy=the vertical projection of one division of the arch axis. 


zoe when the span is divided into a number of equal parts 
each equal to dz. % ; 
ds 
o> 7 
§=the angle between the end tangents to the arch axis 
(figs 3): 
=the summation of all terms between the left support and 


the concentrated load distant a from the left support. 


1 
Y=the summation of all terms from the concentrated load 
a to the right support. 


I 
Z=the summation of all terms from one support to the 
o other. 


When no limits are specified, it is understood that 
the summation is to be taken from one support to 
the other, 


l 
Z=2. 
° 


¢=the angle which any radial section makes with the 








vertical. (See fig. 3.) 
~ Mx 
) ae 
P 
a 
Vier gee 
Mo 
Vo 


Fic. 2.—HinerLtess Arco Actep Upon By Loap P 


* DERIVATION OF FORMULAS 
A hingeless arch is statically indeterminate, that is, 
the stresses in it can not be computed from the prin- 
ciples of statics alone. Let Figure 2 represent a portion 
of a hingeless arch acted upon by one or more loads P 
and held in equilibrium by the forces and moments 


49354—27T——_3 


shown. There are six unknown quantities H,, V,, 


‘M,, H:, Vz, and M,, but only three independent 


equations can be written from statics. For a single 
vertical load these equations are as follows: 


He 
V.=V,—P. 
Mi=M,+V .2—Hoy— P@—a). 


To determine the six unknown quantities, three 
additional equations must be supplied from some other 
source, and they may be derived by considering the 
elastic properties of the arch ring. 

















Fie. 3—Dr1acram ror User In DERIVATION OF FORMULAS 
FOR STRESS IN AN Exastic ARCH 


Referring to Figure 3, let ABCD represent a very 
small portion of the arch ring, cut out by radial planes 
AB and CD. Let the length of this small segment, 
measured along its center line, be ds and let the angle 
between the planes AB and CD be dd. Both ds and 
df are very small, and since the depth AB of the arch 
ring is small compared with the radius BG, the lengths 
AC and BD may be considered equal to ds without 
appreciable error in the results. * 

When the arch is subjected to loads or a change of 
temperature, there will be stress and deformation in 
the element ABCD. If we consider ABCD to be 
separated from the rest of the arch ring, the internal 
stresses in it must be held in equilibrium by external 
forces, so let us assume that 7’ is the resultant of all 
the external forces acting on the plane AB and WN the 
component of 7 perpendicular to AB. There is also 
a component of 7 parallel to AB, but it will cause only 
shear in the arch ring, which will be small and may be 
neglected. Neglecting the component parallel to AB 
is equivalent to assuming that JN is the resultant, which 
we shall do. The forces acting on the plane AB are 
of course not concentrated in N, but are distributed 
over the plane, and we shall assume that they vary 
uniformly from the value at A to the value at B. Then 
if A is the area of the plane AB, the unit force or the 


unit internal stress acting at A will be (A+ en 


N Mh 
ot B, (4- gr) 


M, the bending moment is equal to Nu, wu being the 
distance from the axis of the arch to the line of action 
of N. Mis considered positive when w is positive, that 
is, when N acts above the axis of the arch, and nega- 
tive when w is negative. 


» and 
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Consider first the elasticity of only the element 


ABCD and assume that the arch is fixed at the point’ 


L and free to move at point O and that the entire ring, 
with the exception of the element ABCD, is rigid. 
The plane CD will then be fixed and the plane AB will 
move until the internal stresses in the element ABCD 
are in equilibrium with the bending moment .M and 
the thrust N. The plane AB will move to some posi- 
tion as A’B’. The unit stress in the extreme fiber AC 

Wb N , Mh 
wl e(y4 Oo] 
of this extreme fiber to be equal to the average length ds 
of the element, the distance AA’ will be es ae eo 
Tua ise the unit stress in the fiber BD will be 
(41-57 and the distance BB’ will be Tae 
which F is the modulus of elasticity of the en 
comprising the arch ring. AA’ and BB’ are both nega- 
tive quantities because they represent decreases in 
the lengths AC and BD, respectively, and as it is 
assumed that NV is positive, minus signs must be placed 
in front of the two quantities, as shown. 

The movement of the plane AB may be considered 
as taking place in two separate stages: First, as mov- 
ing along the axis of the arch ring from E to k’, during 
which it remains parallel to its ‘original position: and 
second, as rotating around the point is through an 
angle D(d¢) and taking the position A’B’. The dis- 
tance EK’ which the plane AB moves along the axis 
of the arch ring is called D(ds) because that is the 
change in the length of ds. Likewise, the angle through 


» and since we can assume the length 





a) 


which it turns we call D(d¢) because that is the change is 


in the angle dd. 

When ds and d¢ increase in magnitude, D(ds) and 
D(dd) will be considered as positive, and when ds 
and d@ decrease in magnitude D(ds) and D(d¢) will 
be considered as negative. In the figure, the. angle 
dd is decreased by the deformation; therefore the 
angle D(d¢) is negative. 





The angle D(d¢) is equal to rae and since 
AA’ is equal to— oe +3r) eS and BB’ is equal to 
4c et the eri D(d¢) is equal to 
MhNds (4-9 Mh ds 
: ae He E ie 


which reduces to— ee, 


Therefore D(d¢)= — M ds 


Now consider the effect on the point O of the rotating 
of the plane AB through the angle D(d¢). The arch 
ring is free to move at O. Since that part of the ring 
between O and E is rigid, when the plane AB turns 
through the angle D(dd) the line EO will likewise 
describe the same angle. During this rotation the 
point O will move through an are of a circle to K. 
OK will then be equal to OE times the angle D(d¢); 
and since the angle. D(d¢) is negative, OK = — OB Di(d¢). 
Since the angle D(d¢) is very small, we may consider 
that OK is a “straight line and that the angle EOK is a 
right angle. From geometry, the angle FOK is equal 
to the angle PEO. 





O Bawa lemeet) on 
OMS GT (0), 1019 a 
span of arch and is therefore positive.) 





(OF represents an increase in 





y > “U9 
OF=OK Gia OE Did¢) OE 
Or, OF = — Dido)y 
But, D(d¢) = See 


Therefore, OF= + My a oe eee 


ie iE Keg O Gaee, 

meeate.() Kean) Ee (Ee 
movement of the arch at point O and is therefore posi- 
tive.) 





(FK represents an upward 


3 z 
FK=0OK- OR= —OE Dido)or 
Or, FK = —Did¢) « 
By substitution, FK = + Mx a tA 32 (3) 


Now let us return and consider the effect on the 
point O of the other stage of the movement of the 
plane AB, that is, its movement along the axis of the 
arch during which it remains parallel to its original 
position. It is apparent that during this movement of 
the plane AB the change in position of the point O. 
will correspond exactly with that of the point E; that 





, point O will move a distance equal to D(ds). Now 
D (ds) is equal to 5(AA’ + BB’), or to 
| = (4+ Mh = N_ Mh a 
AE SUF 
} Nds 
which reduces to — Ae 
Nds 
Therefore, D(ds) = ay Wie (4) 


dx and dy are the horizontal and vertical projections 
of ds, and since ¢ is equal to the angle which ds makes 
with the horizontal, dxv=dscos¢, and dy=dssin ¢; 
also D(dx) =D(ds) cos ¢ and D(dy) =D (ds) sin ¢. 

By substitution, D(dx) = — ie COS d 


suRAGne 


AR sin ¢ 
Substituting the values of cos 6%) and sin = 
Ndx 
D (dx) = — Af----7 7 ccc Seeee (5) 
Nd 
ANCE) (dy Vey pees tetas aes (6) 


Equations 5 and 6 give the horizontal and vertical 
changes in position of the point O caused by the 
thrust JN. 

We now have the changes in position of the point O 
caused by both the bending moment M and the thrust 
N acting on the element ABCD when the point O is 
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free to move and all of the arch is rigid except the 
element ABCD. So far we have not considered what 
caused the bending moment, , and the thrust, NV, but 
in the preceding discussion it does not matter. Let us 
consider, however, that the moment and thrust were 
produced by vertical loads. Then if the element 
ABCD undergoes a change of temperature there will 
be an additional movement of the point O. Since O 
and the plane, AB, are free to move, this movement will 
be simply a change of length of ds, which we may call 

D (ds), and is equal to et(ds), in which tis the number 
of degrees of change of temperature and e is the co- 
efficient of expansion of the material comprising the 


arch ring. Thus D,(ds)=et(ds). In the same manner 
we find ‘that: 

IVC ESORGE ME Sat wre SE hed eee at (7) 

SNCS (Oy el (OY yee ee ee eres ye ot eo (8) 


We now have in equations 1 to 8, inclusive, expres- 
sions for the change in the angle d¢ and the horizontal 
and vertical displacements of point O with respect to 
point L as produced by the action of both vertical 
loads and temperature and when only the element 
ABCD is affected. 

Let D(dl) equal the horizontal movement of the 
point O with respect to L, and let an increase in span 
length be considered as positive. 

Let D(dr) equal the change in elevation of the point 
O with respect to the point L, and let an increase in 
elevation of point O be considered as positive. 


Then, D(dl) =OF+ D(dxe) + D,(dz) 
D(dr) = ¥K — D(dy) — D (dy) 
ds Nd 
Or, Dl) = + Mya — 7p + et (dz)-- -- ---. --(9) 
ds Nd 
D(dr) = + Ma gpp+ | yp et (dy)--- -- -- --(10) 


In equations 1, 9, and 10 we have expressions for the 
change in the angle d¢ and the horizontal and vertical 
displacement of point O relative to point L as produced 
by the deformation of the element ABCD. If the 
entire arch ring were elastic, we would find the total 
displacement of point O relative to point L, as caused 
by the deformation of the entire arch ring, by taking 
the sum of the movements of point O as caused by the 
deformation of all of the elements. Therefore, let 


D6= the change in the angle 6 caused by the deforma- 
tion of the entire arch ring, 

D1l=the change in span length caused by the deforma- 
tion of the entire arch ring, and 

Dr=the change in the elevation of point O relative to 
point L as caused by the deformation of the 
entire arch ring. 


doe PS 
Then, Do= - ZEUS SS eS ee a Se ae ee (tty) 





Petts: this article where limits are given with the summation sign such 


as it is intended to indicate that these limits are values of x or in thisinstance and y are the coordinates. 


z=t 
=. Where no limits are given, they should be assumed as being between r=1 


z=o 
and r=0. 


dstg nar, 


1 J 4 > 
D= Bm My T jie A dx + Cth ee ee (12) 
l 
Dr= prMeS + pea Live, 5 ee NERY 


in which £ is a constant and may be taken sae 


of the summation sign. Ser is equal to J, and > dy i is 
0 


equal to 7. 


In the previous discussion it has been assumed that 
the arch ring is fixed at the right end and free to move 
at the left end, and we have derived equations 11, 12, 
and 13, which. give the amount of the change in the 
inclination of the tangent to the arch axis at the free 
end and also the horizontal and vertical movements 
at that end. 

Let us now imagine a horizontal thrust, H/,, a vertical 
reaction, V,, and a bending moment, M,, all applied at 
the free end and of exactly sufficient intensity to bring 
the free end of the arch ring back to its original posi- 
tion. Under these conditions Dé, Dl, and Dr will each 
be equal to zero, so we may write: 


SM A= 0 aah eee mee fe Homo (14) 
1 LN 

~ MyA— idx + etlE=0 Sa on A aD (15) 
l LN . 

= MrAd += dy—etrE=0 way oe Be AL ites 2b (16) 


; : ; ds 
in which A is equal to Ts 














AT Point DISTANT 


Wits Unit Loap 
a FROM SUPPORT 


Fig. 4.—Arcu RING 

In these equations, M and N are the bending moment 
and thrust at any point in the arch ring, of which point 
These equations are true 
for any condition of loading, but for our present purpose 
we shall consider only a single load of unity placed a 
distance, a, from the left support (fig. 4). 
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Then: i l Lee I 

M=M,+V«—-AfA,y, when x<a| (17) Mi Z2yA+ Vez vyk— A, zy A= Sie ayA 
M=Mj+V.2—-Hy—@—a), when s>a)-- Y a g 
N= EH tos 6+ sin ote eee eames Ae) Layse 328 F de V, 3 Ne ie 

in which, M,, V,, and H, are, respectively, the bending u 

moment, the vertical reaction, and the horizontal 

thrust at the left support. eae 1) 2 399 de + el E= 0 


In the following mathematical transformations, x 
and y are the variables, while a@ remains constant. 
Therefore, 1/,, V,, and H, are constants because they 
depend on a and not ona or y. For that reason they 
may be taken outside of the summation signs. 

Substituting equations 17 and 18 in equations 14, 
15, and 16 we have: 


>[M,+ Vir al 





a 2M, + Vee eee ine 
ZI M,+ Vie— Hoylya 

+2[Mo+ Vo~ Hay — @—a)lya 

2 2( = as a asin "Ye + etlH=0 
Z| M,+V.e—Hylea 


i 
SM Vo) ee) a 


7 


These three equations may be written: 


l is 7 oj 
4 2( 4 cos @+ V Sin “Nay —etrH=0 


Ui Uj t U 
M 2A+ V ,22A— HH ,2yA—zTa@—a)A=0 
0 0 0 a 


1 l 1 l 
M yA .2eyA— A ay A— Le ayA 


Doe 


A zy aut dx + etlH=0 


1 t 1 l 
MozeAse V 20 A yA ee ON 
0 0 oO a 


SOS % aya sy 22 ay —etrE= 
+2 Zi dy+zV A dy — etr H=0 
In the last two equations H and V are still inside the 


summation sign, but H= 4H, and is therefore constant. 


Also, V=V,, forx<a 
V=V,—1, forz>a 


Making this substitution in the three equations, we 
have: 


l l 1 l 
M, 2A+V,2xA—H, = yA— 2 @w—a)A=0 
0 0 0 a 


1 
Mis Scns 2 mh — Ele Yay — 2 @— ajarA 
0 


cos sin 
siae 2 ore dy + Ve 3 ES ay 


sin ¢ 





t 
Tey eae dy —etrH=0 
These three equations may be written: 


t UY l l 
MOD AV, 2 wA =H oA te A (19) 


U t Uy U 
Mi 2 yA) 2 cya A 2 yk ae ys 
0 0 0 a 











a COS > ¥ J sin 
isi A Oe Vig a | dx: 
Ete 
+5 see de + etl E=0 fet oe deren eee (20) 
l l 1 I 
Mi SD Cha Vy ee A Se ay AG eek 
He y SOE ay + Vi 2 ane dy 
a 2 dy—etrE=0 sf Dagan ya: e chet (21) 
From equation 19 
_ 2A yy Beh, 
Mo = Hos — Vos t sale aya 


Substituting this value of M, in equations 20 and 21 


and collecting the terms containing H, and V,, we have: 


Dan sin ¢ 
V, [ ca ZYAS ae ZxryA = 2 ae | 
+H, | yan OSA Dee ede | 
ae 
2 ay)A+ 2(e— aya 


‘sin @ 


aa 





dx —etlE, and 
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and cos ¢ are those which include the effect of the axial 

or direct stress. To neglect them would be to neglect 

ua A 2608 05. .| the axial stress which is sometimes done because 

: it is usually a small part of the total stress. It may 

not be desirable to neglect this stress entirely, but we 

She I can shorten the work considerably by neglecting some 

eS Y(e—a)A+2(x—a)xA of the terms. 
ad a a 


Vy e Ga) LY eaten ay | In the above equations the terms containing sin ¢ 














eee a 2 n¢g 2 cos ¢ 
The terms 2 ) dz? A dy) (dy? A dys 
1 sin ¢ hs ree ras 
Tae dy + etri= (0) ee and (Gs 2 a? dy are all very small com- 
These two equations may be written: pared with the terms to which they are added, and 
probably no accuracy will be sacrificed by neglecting 
ZyA a o them. The data upon which all of the terms depend 
V,| 2xa( y 7 Ro? 4 dx | are obtained by scaling a large-scale drawing, and this 
drawing, while probably more accurate in dimensions 
SyA cos than the dimensions of the arch as built is not suffi- 
a Se mS de : : 
— H,| ZyA Y—3, JT ciently accurate to make the above-mentioned terms 
significant. 
Se — a)a(y— ae) - >. ice Ce (22) Omitting the above-mentioned terms, we have: 
Vagzealy a): H| 3 >ya(y— ean 
v.[aea( 2-2) +388 ay] : 
ce ~ =u Deri) eee Le (26) 
— Hf ,| 2aA ye )- 2 See ay | 
A Be DyA 
aye 5220( 2% =) Ae. pBeA( ye 
l LxeA\. sing : i . 
=2(e-aa(a— Fe + 2— dy + etrH.__._-(23) 
a ZA a A SE rey ae Te gee 3 i 97 
pier WA emer, tape fr B--2 (27) 
Lete= 2 and a=k®. ; In these two equations the coefficients of H, and V, 


contain no summations except those for the entire 
arch ring. For that reason these coefficients are inde- 
ie pendent of the loading and may be considered as 
of length dx,l=40=- Wecan consider dz as aconstant constants. 
2 Therefore we may let: 


When the span is divided into 20 equal parts each 


and z as a variable. 








Making these substitutions, and dividing equation 22 RP srea( we Os 
5 UNS ee he Shes he Se ea Sn 25 
by dx and equation 23 by ae ) we have: aN 
we cos 
C= = a( es rhe pweT he Ve Ee (29) 
V, E BeA( aC) zeae | ee A 
1 Zea 
ZyA cos Ei ae aa) ~ === --------+-------- (30) 
dale | zezvs(v- re he: A 
1 ZyA y 
G= 5. >2A(y— : BPR te eee te hen eee 2 (a Li 
l ta lx ‘ ZA 
Ae eb) aly ee) pee. 20 ai Hee ot (24) ; 
neh St . Then the two equations may be written: 
oo tL as oe 7) 1 bas 
vy, Ez a(e- oa) tt ap? en V.B~ H,C=52(2—k)a(y—22*)—20 et E 
7,F-H,G==3(z—k 2-2 E 
VF -H.G=52(2 bal lee eee 
at» ke ee > sin med ; ; 
aoe (2—k)A\ 2 — a ae Y From the first of these two equations: 


1a 5h On Ue 
+ qparE Ve Ak WR Ee A et a (25) y= Vee] gz e—ba(y- 2 i) 20 ai | (32) 
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and by substitution: 


a Bg =28 


pis 


aEey, abo 


p—2 








—20 ae 


ee. 





It is more convenient to consider the effect of the 
loads and temperature separately. When the effect 
of the loads is considered without e change of tem- 
perature, ¢ in the formulas becomes zero. Then the 
effect of a change of temperature mey be computed 
by making the terms which contain the effect of the 
loads equal to zero. 

Making this separation and collecting the formulas 
which are used in computing the stresses in an arch 


ring, we have: 
Le De 
5 (@—k) A (< ec) 




















V 5 
: BG 
eras. 
Gulia ZyA 
C2 > &-*) a(y- a) 
ee ne eure (4) 
Pane 
C 
ie Se DyA 
VB-5 > (eh) A G@-#) 
H,= C aed Mea (38) 
dates , ZyA ~., de zk 
M, 3a 9 2 @—*) A+H, SA V.- 9 SA B30) 
[Vo forx<a 
Vinee ba oe See es xe Oe (37) 
Kreeer for“ >a 
= Wp c5e eee Se ee ee ree (38) 
pa Nee. cine Fig ore 
Me) op __(89) 
MM oer Vo (2 lt) eer to Ore 
W,= HH, cos ¢-+ V.sin O22 2 eee fk et eee (40) 
G 
+20 
: ae : Cae 
Vy,= eG Be Seite e ee e e eS 2 et PO ee (41) 
C 
7 LG) ny 
eee etl: oe, APR eh eee x. (42) 
Me eaTT. 9-3) V, 2 ox) eee (43) 


Equations 34 to 44, inclusive, are applicable to all 
concrete arches with fixed ends, whether symmetrical 
or unsymmetrical. However, if the arch is symmetri- 
cal, some of the terms in the above equations will be- 
come zero and the equations will be simplified. 

If the arch is symmetrical, the values of A will be 
symmetrical—that is, the value of A for point 1’ will 
be the same as for point 1 and for point 2’ the same as 
for point 2, etc. The value of z for points 1 and 1’ 
combined is (1+39)=40 and for points 2 and 2’ com- 
bined it is (8+37)=40 and in the same way for all 
pairs of symmetrical points combined the value of 2 is 
always 40. Therefore, for symmetrical arches 2zA= 
202A. The values of y are also symmetrical and we 
have 2zyA = 20 ZyA. 


These values transform equation 28 es follows: 


D2A pzea(y— 2 = 5DeyA— 5 sents 
1 1 ZyA 
=5 X202yA—5x 202050— 


=105yA—105yA=0 


Therefore, for symmetrical arches 





B20 

aks _22A\_1, 2, _ 1,,, 224 

F= gzea(z a) gre Q 22 ASK 
ope 20DA 
= 922 A-5 Xx SA 


1 
=522A— 20024 
G=0 for the same reason as given for B 
Therefore, for symmetrical arches we have the 
following formulas: 


FORMULAS FOR SYMMETRICAL ARCHES 











C= <-2yA (y- eee 
1 2 
F=522*A—2002A 
1! 
guile) (eg: 2U0) A) 2 ae (45) 
Vo.=— 
: F 
Te Sy A\ co (46) 
54 (Bal y— a) 
M,= c+ 52 (@-KA+H, SYA 205 oe wena 


ee V,, when x < a 


V,—1,for asingle unit load when xz > a--~~ (48) 
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H,=H, 
z>k dz. 
M,= M,+| V.2z—(e—k) av Tiwi eee Se ee (49) 


Vee Eh COS Oral ¢ BUI ope ak oo ee seo. eo (50) 


COS 


wl 
the effect of the so-called axial or rib shortening stress. 
This stress is sometimes considered separately from the 
other stresses and sometimes is neglected entirely. If 
the rise of the arch is relatively large, the axial stress 
is small and little accuracy is sacrificed by neglecting it, 
but if the arch is flat its effect is considerable and it 
should not be neglected. 

Since it is easily taken care of on the forms, there 
appears to be no good reason for neglecting it or separ- 
ating it from the rest of the stress, so it will be left in 
the formula and on the forms in its correct place, and 
the axial stress will be included in all cases. 





The term © in some of the equations includes 


CALCULATIONS FOR A SYMMETRICAL ARCH 


The method of making the calculations for a sym- 
metrical arch can best be explained by working out an 
actual example, and each step will be taken up in order 
and explained in detail. All calculations are entered 
in Tables 1 to 9, forms for which can be provided on 
five sheets of letter-size paper, and these forms are 
grouped in the text as used by the authors. Numerical 
values and plus and minus signs, which are the same 
for all arches, are shown in boldface type. In actual 
practice, blank forms made by the white-print process 


g"a " 
Z RODS 12 CTOC. 


o “ 
RODS !2 C.TOC. 


18,650 LBS 


and showing column headings and other information 
common to all symmetrical arches are used. The 
formulas to be used are those developed for symmetri- 
cal arches. The formulas and forms for unsymmetrical 
arches could be used, but most arches are symmetrical, 
and the work is much reduced by using the simplified 
rather than the general formulas. 

Assume that a 60-foot arch is to be designed for a 
uniform live load of 125 pounds per square foot (con- 
centrated loads may be used without difficulty) and 
that the arch must withstand temperature stresses 
caused by a rise in temperature of 30° F. or a drop of 
40° F. The tentative proportions of the arch and its 
reinforcement are determined and half of the arch ring 
plotted on detail paper on a scale of 1 inch to 2 feet. 
The rather large scale is used because the stresses to 
be determined will depend on scaled dimensions from 
this drawing. A similar drawing on a smaller scale is 
made on letter-size paper to accompany the tables of 
calculations as illustrated in Figure 5 (sheet 1 of forms). 

After plotting one-half of the arch ring, draw the 
axis of the arch ring, which is a curve lying halfway 
between the intrados and extrados. Draw a vertical 
line through the springing line of the intrados until it 
intersects the arch axis as shown in Figure 5. This 
point is the origin of coordinates and is referred to as the 
origin, or point 0. Through the origin draw a horizontal 
line, and on this line divide the half span into 10 equal 
parts. The length of each part will be equal to dz. 
On sheet 2 (Tables 1, 2, and 3) of the forms record in 
the places indicated the values of /, dx and the rise, 
which is the vertical distance from the arch axis at the 
crown to the horizontal line drawn through the origin. 
At the center of each dx erect a perpendicular to inter- 
sect with the arch axis, and mark these intersections 
1, 2, 3, ete. In working out this example maximum 
stresses will be determined at points 0, 3, 8, and 10% 
and the abutment pressure on the foundation deter- 
mined. 

The general method of procedure is to place a load of 
unity successively at each of the points on the arch 
ring and compute coefficients which can be applied to 
the actual dead and live loads for determining moments, 
shears, and thrusts. 






PesROUs Ze CT OG 
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9.3 TONS PER SQ.FT. 
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CALCULATION SHEETS 
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TaBuE 1.—Computations for A TABLE 2.—Computations for Vo 
i | | Pg | —- 
Be) eke 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10:5 ped 12 13 14 15 LOT ayia 18 
ig 4 orn OS vaieas iy 4 i a a eee | aca wna ‘ 
| | (G h 2: | : 
eo | 1 2Q= I 
Bee Oy na ne i ad ec ay 7 (5 ©) | nth} as | a=®|| 2-20} @—20)a | 2@—20)a |azG-me@ | 2 | 2a Vo 
& | aii NT ,\?| Ts a a 
°o re nAs | | 
Aa | | | | 
| 0| 2.30 | 12.167 | 1.014] 1.15 | 0.98] 0.960 | 0.112 1.126 | - 
| 1/198] 7.762) .647|. 99) .82| .672 .079 . 726 | 3.43 4.7 | |= 19 89.3 89.3 | 20,091.6| 1,522 7,153.4 | 1.00000 
Poa 161 (08, dated. ORT tPA IB | a Wns) LNSSG . 039 .326 | 3.29} 10.1) |—17\— 171.7 ub 261.0 |+ 20,002.3 | 1,378} 13,917.8| .99556 
3 | 1.30.) 2.107} ©1883), ©. 65 | +548. a. 980 013 .196 | 3.17]| 16.2] |—15|— 243.0 504. 0 ne 19, 741.3 | 1,250 20,250.0 | . 98256 
AY 148}, 1.649 VO 187 i SO aoe Tron 010 .147| 3.13 | 21.3] |—13|— 276.9 780. 9 19, 237.3 | 1,138 | 24,239.4 |. 95748 
eB | WO | oA B81 SAT E55 P38 ead 008 119 | 3.09} 260) —11 — 286.0 1,066.9 | 18,456.4) 1,042) 27,092.0 | .91861 
hee Bd, TBS |e 008, | eGo" mneOs aimee ae . 007 103 | 3.05 | 29.6] |— 9 \— 266.4 | 1,333.3 | 17, 389.5 962 | 28,475.2| . 86551 
br ioo'| tatoer leiengs | ear ih, 34 lena 007 .095 | 3.02! 31.8] |— 7\— 2226 1,555.9 | 16, 056. 2 898 | 28, 556.4 | . 79915 
8 10021) “1060 = 52088 |. BL) Bele 16 . 007 .095 | 3.01 | 31.7) /— 5il— 1585 | 1,714.4 | 14, 500.3 850 | 26,945.0 |. 72171 
9/ 1.00} 1.000] .083| .50| .33| .109 . 006 .089 | 3.00} 33.7) |— 3/— 101.1 | 1,815.5 |-e 12, 785.9 818 | 27, 566.4 | . 63638 
10/ 1.001 1.000] .083! .50] .33 |. .109 006 089 | 3.00 | 33.7] |= 1i— 33.7 | 1,849.2 | 10,9704 | 802 | __27,027.4 | _. 54602 
ZDA=| 238.8 | — 1,849.2 |+ 10, 970.4 SZA=' 231, 223.2 
TABLE 3.—Computations for H, Span=/=60.00 ft. 
| at tM hee = eee zone a Rise =7.22 ft. 
19 | 20 21 22 | 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 F l aa 
XL= —— 6 
nal os : I Fe ais 20 
n > Saye | 
re) DyA a( ZyA 2Q= 1 fs 
oe | LeU ioe. yA | cos ¢ 1 
ay oy A ys | ga ACY SA ba(y—224) 12(2-1Q va(y- BUA | 008 i) See ae agi 
oO | | a ZA 2 
| | | | 
| | | | || 
| | DyA ie 
1) sabe Pon | | 0. 838 SA 7 5-85585 
1| 0.88| 47 4.136 |— 4.976 |— 23.887-|-+ 28. 352 0.000 |— 20.581 | .874| 0.441 | 0.000 | ~ 
| 2| 2.32/ 101] 23.432 |— 3.536|- 35.714|+ 59.066/— 23.352 |— 82.856; .911| .603 | .062 1 
3] 3.51 | 16.2| 56.862/-2346|—  38.005|+ 97.071 |— 82.418/— 183.398) .946] .728 . 219 — = >A — 200 SA=20,091.6 
4) 4.48) 21.3} 95.426 |— 1.376 |— 29.309 |+ 126.380 |— 179.489 |— 181.304 . 948 . 804 ne . 478 F 2 zea ¢ 
5| 5.29] 26.0] 137.540 |— 0.566 |— . . 14.716 |+ | 141.096 |— 305.869 |— 77.848 | .971 |  .883 | 815 
6| 5.93 | 29.6] 175.528 |+ 0.074 |+ 2.190 |+ 138.906 |— 446.965 |+ 12,987 | .984| 938 | 1.191 12 yA 
7| 6.48] 31.8] 206.064 |+ 0.624 /+ 19.843 |+ 119.063 |— 585.871 |+ 128.583) .993| .974 | 1.561 Ga Sones 
8} 6.85) 31.7| 217.145 |+ 0.994 |+ 31.510 + 87.553 |— 704.934 |+ 215.844] .996| .976 | 1.878 Sap ake ee 
9) 7.10| 33.7) 239.270 |+1.244|+ 41.993 /+ 45.630|— 792.487 /+ 297.653 | 1.000| 1.000 | 2.111 , 
10! 7.21! 33.7 | 242.977 |+1.354 |+ 45.630 |_ 0.000 |— 838.117 |+ 328.992 |_ 1.000 |: 1.000 + 2.232 cos. d 
Linus. FEyA=! 1, 398. 378 | 0.000 | 838. 117 yo= + __ 538.072 | g2=1 8.347 | +z A 805.409 
ire 
3 (z—k)(z—20)A 32 (e—h)a(y—244) 20 ¢E _34560 ,_+2,762 5. ,_ +30 
2a 2 Pac C °7—3,682 — 40 
Vio F A o= C 





l 
Gol. 15= 53 (2—h) (2—20)A 


Table 1.—Computations for A.—Scale accurately the 
thickness of the arch ring h at each point and set down 
the result in column 2. Columns 3 to 9, inclusive, are 
used in finding the moments of inertia of the sections 
of the arch ring at the various points. J=J,+]J,, 
which J is the total moment of inertia of the section 
about the axis of the arch, /, the moment of inertia of 
the concrete, and /, the moment of inertia of the steel. 
It is convenient to consider a strip of the arch ring 1 foot 

ie 
in width and scale all dimensions in feet, then [c¢= ie ’ 
he 


1, [,= 19? which is tabulated in column 4. 


I,=I,+ A,j? in which J, is the moment of inertia of 
the steel about the axis of the arch, J, is the moment of 
inertia of the steel about its own axis, A, is the area of 
the steel, and 7 is the distance from the axis of the arch 
to the axis of the steel. Since the strength of steel is 
equivalent to 7 times that of the same area of concrete, 
and all of the dimensions are in feet, A, in the above 
formula must be taken as equal to n times the total 
area of steel in square inches divided by 144. 


soy) alae 


or, since b= 


in which d’ is the distance from the surface of the con- 


ZyA 


1% 
Col. 26=5 L(z—k) A (v- FA 


a 


crete to the center of the steel. J, is so small that it 
may be neglected. 

Having computed J for each section and having the 
results tabulated in column 9, next scale ds for each 
section along the axis of the arch ring. The values of 
A are then computed. This should be carefully done 
because there is no check on the work and the accuracy 
of all of the rest of the columns will depend on the 
accuracy of column 11. 

Special method of computation for terms involving 

l 
: >(z—k)—Column 12 (also 16 and 32) is the same for 
all arches and is already filled out on the printed form. 
In preparing the forms the values of z for the different 
points have been determined from the formula x= z me 
By inspection of Figure 1 it is evident that the value 
of z for point 1 is 1, for point 2 it is 3, for point 10 it 
is 19, etc. 

The numerators of the formulas for V, and H, and 
one term of the formula for M/, contain a term which 
may be written in the form, 


ib - 
2 2(z-k) Q 
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In each of these formulas Q has a different value, but 
the method of procedure in arriving at the value of the 
above expresssion is the same in each case and the term 
Q is used in order that a single explanation may serve 
for three cases. 

In the formula for V,, Q= (2-20) A 


In the formula for H,, Q=A gs) 


In the formula for M,, Q=A. 

In each case Q depends solely on the properties of 
the arch and has the values Q,, Q:, etc., for the points 
along the arch ring. 

We will consider first the formula for M, because we 
have there the values of Q=A for the entire arch ring 
while in the other two cases we have the values of Q 
for only one-half of the arch ring. Column 35 of Table 
4 is copied from column 11 of Table 1. Table 4, A, 
has been inserted to show the manner in which the 
values in columns 36 and 37 are secured. This table 
and Table 4, B, are not part of the forms and are in- 
serted for purposes of explanation only. Column 36 
of Table 4, A, shows that 2Q for any point is the 
sum of values of Q for all points to the right of the 
point considered and is a matter of successive addition 
starting at the bottom of the column. 

To understand the derivation of column 37 in Tables 
4 and 4, A, it is necessary to study Table 4, B. In this 
_table it is considered that a unit load is successively 
placed at each point and in each case the value of 

1 
1s (z—k)Q determined for each point to the right of 

a i 
the load. Values are not determined to the left of the 
load since the formula requires the values only where 
zis greater thank. At the point of load application zis 
equal to k and the expression becomes zero. The deter- 
minations of 2 and k for Table 4, B, are obvious from 


1 
an examination of Figure 1. The value of 52 (z—k)Q 
a 
for a unit load at any point is the sum of the column 
1 : : : 
headed 5 (z—k) Q and bearing the proper point designa- 


tion. An inspection will show that the totals of these 
columns are the same as the quantities obtained in 
column 37 of Table 4, A, by the simple process of 
successive addition. 

Table 2—Computations for V,—We can now return 
to Table 2 of the forms and compute the values of V, 
from the formula 


1 
42(2—k)(z —20)A 
oe ee A 
4>22A —2002A 
In this formula Q, as used in the preceding explanation 
is equal to(zg—20)A. The values of (z—20) are the same 
for all arches when the arch ring is divided into 20 parts 
so they are permanently printed in column 12 of the 
forms. The values of (2—20)A are computed by multi- 
plying each term in column 11 by the corresponding 
term in column 12 and the results written in column 13. 
If Table 2 were made out for the entire arch ring the 
computation of columns 14 and 15 would be exactly as 
explained for columns 36 and 37 in Table 4, A, but due 
to the symmetry of the arch ring it is necessary to use 
only the points on one side of the crown. 
The values of A are symmetrical. That is the value 
of As) is the same as Aj, etc. The values of (z—20) 
on the right-hand side of the arch are numerically the 





1 and 20, 2?=(1?+397) =1522. 





same as those on the left but with the opposite algebraic 
sign. Therefore the values of Q=(z2—20)A on the right- 
hand half of the arch are the same numerically as those 
on the left but of opposite algebraic sign. Referring to 
Table 4, A, we see that the quantity in column 36 
for point 10 is (Qa+ Qi - - Q1) which is equal 
to—(Q,+Q, - Q,,). Therefore we find the sum 
of column 13 and write it opposite point 10 in column 
14 but with opposite algebraic sign. We then continue 
the process of successive addition to the top of the 
column as previously explained. 





A FIuuep-SPANDREL ARCH OF THE TypE ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE EXAMPLE 


Referring to Table 4, A, we see that the quantity in 
column 37 opposite point 10 which corresponds to the 
bottom figure in column 15 of Table 2 is (10Q2+9Q15 
- » - Q:,) and this is equal to the sum of column 14. 
Therefore we find the sum of column 14 and write it in 
the bottom space of column 15. Next we add the figure 
in column 14 opposite point 9 and set down the result 
in column 15 opposite point 9 and continue the process 
of successive addition to the top of the column. Exam- 
ination of column 37 of Table 4, A, and column 14 of 
Table 2 will demonstrate the correctness of this pro- 
cedure. As a partial check on the numerical work it 
should be noted that the top figure of column 14 
is numerically the same as the top figure of col- 
umn 13. Column 15 now contains the values of 


52(2—k) (g—20)A for a unit load placed successively 


at each point on the left half of the arch ring. 
The denominator of the equation for V,; that is, 


F=522'A— 2002, is independent of the loading and 


is easily computed. The values of 2? are permanently 
printed in column 16 of the forms and for convenience 
the symmetrical values are combined; that is, for points 
For points 2 and 19 
combined, 2? = (3?+ 377) = 1378, etc. 

Column 17 is computed by multiplying each term 
in column 16 by the corresponding values of A in column 
11. The sum of column 17 is equal to 2z’A and the 


sum of column 11 is equal to 5A. The value of F 


is then computed and entered on the form. As a 
check on the numerical work it should be noted that 
the top figure of column 15 is equal to the value of F. 

V, can now be computed and tabulated in column 18 
by dividing each term in column 15 by F or, since it 1s 
easier to multiply than to divide on most calculating 
machines, it will be quicker to find the reciprocal of F 
and multiply. 
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TABLE 4, A.—Supplementary table to explain method of computing 32(2—b) Q 
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Taste 4, B.—Supplementary table to explain the method of computing 52(z—k)Q 
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Table 3— Computations for H,—Table 3 is used in 
computing H, from the formula 


eco Nae) 


In this formula the ane C is equal to 
= C08 $ 


UN Vice 
ezv(y-% ae A 


and is independent of the loading. The numerator 
depends on the position of the unit load and is computed 
in a way similar to that used for the formula for V,. 

Values of y are scaled from the drawing and tabulated 
in column 20. For convenience the values of A are 
copied in column 21. The values a He are found by 





multiplying, and then the value of ce A may be found 


by dividing the sum of column 22 by ae sum of column 
11. Column a ie computed by subtracting the con- 


stant value of % #2 from each value of y. Then column 


24 may be Sean by multiplying each term in col- 
umn 23 by the corresponding value of A. The sum of 
column 24 should be zero. If it is not it is due to some 
inaccuracy which should be found before going further. 

The error will be in column 21, 22, 23, or 24. Of course 
allowance should be made for the fact, one decimal 


award that 


' inaccuracy is carried into columns 24 ER oF, For that 
reason the sum of column 24 will usually not check 
exactly, but it is not difficult to determine if the 
inaccuracy is from that cause or a mistake. 

Columns 25 and 26 are computed from column 24 
in exactly the same manner as columns 14 and 15 were 
computed from column 13. 

The bottom figure in column 25 is equal to the sum 
of the figures of column 24 for the right-hand half of 
the arch; which are not shown, but they are the same 
as the figures which are shown and their sum is also 
zero. ‘To this zero we add the last figure shown in 
column 24 and write the result in the next space above 
in column 25 and continue the process of successive 
addition to the top of the column. ‘The top figure of 
column 25 should be approximately equal numerically 
to the top figure of column 24. 

The bottom figure in column 26 is the sum of the 
figures in the half of column 25 which is not shown plus 
the figure opposite point 10, but since the latter figure 
is always zero it makes no difference in the sum. This 
sum is equal to minus the sum of the figures shown. 
This may be understood from consideration of Table 
4, A. Thus we find the sum of the figures shown in 
column 25 and write it in the bottom space of column 
26. Then we add to it the figure opposite point 9 in 
column 25 and continue the process of successive addi- 
tion to the top of the column, observing the correct 
algebraic sign. Then all of the figures in column 26 
will be negative and the top figure will be zero. 

The denominator of the equation for H, that is 


C= ae 


1 DyA 
SyA (ye) +2 


places were dropped in the value fe 2 oe 


cos ¢@ 





is independent of the loading and is computed in col- 
umns 27, 28, and 29 as indicated by the headings of the 
columns. Cos ¢ is tabulated in column 28. It might 


be computed from the formula cos ¢= oe but since cos ¢ 


varies so little for small angles it will be found more 
accurate to compute sin ¢ from dimensions scaled on 
the drawing and then find the corresponding values of 
cos ¢ ina table of trigonometric functions. 

Column 29 is computed by dividing each term in 
column 28 by the area A. Since a strip of the arch ring 
1 foot wide is being considered, A is equal to h plus n 
times the area of steel in square feet. Since the area 
of steel in square feet is small and the effect of cos ¢ is 
relatively small, it is sufficiently accurate to assume, 
for this purpose, that A is equal toh. C, the denomi- 
nator of the equation for H,, is found by dividing the 
sum of column 27 by 4% dz and adding twice the sum 
of column 29. The value of C should be set down in 
the space provided on the same sheet with Table 3. 
H, may now be computed for a load of unity at each 
point by dividing each term of column 26 by C and the 
results are tabulated in column 30. Note that the 
algebraic sign is changed because the formula for H, 
is preceded by a minus sign. 

Table 4.—Computation for M,—M, is computed in 
Table 4 from the formula 


ex 





M, =H, 4-20 £ 


1S 
2 iy (zg—k) A 

The values of z are permanently printed in column 
32. The values of H,, V, and A have been previously 
found and for convenience are copied in columns 33, 
34, and 35. The values of H, and A are symmetrical 
so the values found for the left-hand half of the arch 
ring may be copied for the right-hand half. The values 
of V, for the right half of the arch may be found by 
subtracting each value for the left half from unity. 

Column 36 is computed by summing up column 35, 
starting with zero in the bottom space for point 1’. 
Column 37 is computed by summing up column 36 in 
the same way starting with zero at the bottom opposite 
point 1’ as previously explained. Point 1’ for sym- 
metrical arches is the same as point 20 used in the 
explanation. Column 38 is computed by multiplying 


each term in column 37 by ee Column 39 is computed 


D2. 
ae Column 40 


oa 


by multiplying each value of H, by 
is computed by multiplying each value of V, by — 20 


The sum of column 39 should equal the sum of column 


ZYyA 
ae 


should equal —100 dx. MM, in column 41 is computed 
by taking the algebraic sum of the corresponding terms 
in columns 38, 39, and 40. The algebraic sum of 
column 41 should equal the algebraic sum of columns 
38, 39, and 40. 


33 multiplied by and the sum of column 40 
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TaBLE 4.—Computations for M. 
+ abe : -— | 
Bi "98 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 “| 
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dial G7 .478 95748 | 21.3.| 425.3 | 3,154.9 19. 817 2.799 |— 28.724 |— 6.108 | , 
aie Bae 815 91861 | 26.0 | 399.3 | 2,729.6 17. 146 4,772 p27 BBS SAGAN Theale > 
aed 1.191 86551 | 29.6 | 369.7 | 2,330.3 14.637. | 6.974 |— 25.965 |— 4.354 | ; 
His be? ie 2 1. 561 .79915 | 31.8 | 337.9 | 1,960.6 12.315 | 9.141 |— 23.974 |— 2.518 | 
8. 1735 1. 878 72171 BLT 306.2 wel, 62207 10. 193 10, 997 - 21. 651 i: 0. 461 SyA . 
9 17 2.111 . 63638 33. 7 272. 5 1, 316. 5 . 26 ’ — ; : | et lord ' = 123 523—>Col. 39: 
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5’ | 31 . 815 . 08139 | 26.0 52.3 102. 8 . 646 UPI, . 976 | SCol. 38-+-=Col. 39+-=Col. 40= 44. 
4’ | 33 | | 478 04252 | 21.3 31.0 50. 5 .317 2.799 [= 1.276 |+ 1.840 | a = sCol. 41 
3’ | 35 . 219 01744 | 16.2 14.8 19.5 122 1.282 |— .523|+ .881 seas . al. 
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goa. s46 os : 
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Tables 5, 6, and 7.—Computation of bending moments 
at points 3, 8, and 1044.—We now have the values of 
H,, V., and MV, for a load of unity placed at any point 
on the arch. It must now be decided at which other 
points the stresses are desired. Usually three other 
points are sufficient, and they should be selected with 
care in order to get the critical points. One should be 
at or near the crown, one near the haunch, and probably 
the best place for the third is between the haunch and 
the left abutment. Points 3 and 8 are chosen because 
they are near changes in the reinforcement; and point 
10%, being the crown, is also chosen. 


Columns 46 to 50, inclusive, are used in finding the 
moment at point 3, from the formula M;,= M, — Hoy+ms3. 
In computing the moment at any particular point, 


TaBLE 5.—Computations for M3 


TABLE 6.—Computations for Ms 


z and y are constant, while k varies with the position of 
the unit load. We now desire the moment at a partic- 
ular point caused by a load at each point. For point 
3 the value of z is 5 and the value of y can be found in 
column 20. These figures should be set down in the 
spaces indicated in the heading for columns 46 to 50. 
For convenience H,, V,, and M, are copied in columns 
43, 44, and 45. The values of m, are computed from 


the formula m,;= E Vi2—(2- k) | oe where k is less than Z, 


and from the formula m,= Vee. where k is greater 


than z. Column 46 is computed by multiplying the 
values of V, by z (g=5 for point 3). It is only neces- 
sary to fill out column 46 for a load at those points where 


TaBLE 7.—Computations for M,o3 










































































































































































| 
| 42 43 44 45 46 | 47 | 48 49 50 51 | 52 | | 53 | 54 55 56 | 57 | 58 | 59 | 60 
| ; | 
Point 3, 23=5; y3=3.51 Point 8, 2g=15; ys=6.85 Point 104, 7101/2=20; yio 12=7.21 
| 2] Be Vere ae, a 
& 023— = Vozs— * ig | ¥02101/2— jis 
| S Vo28 (23k) m3 Aoys M3 Voze (zs—k) ms Aoys Ms Voz10 1/9 |(2154/9—h)| 7201/2 | Aoyioiy2} Mio 1/2 | 
Ser areata lars ‘ ; | SCE 55 | 
| 0 | —— | — a | 
| 1| 0.000 1.00000 —1.500 | | 5.000 | 1.0000 1. 500 0.000 | 0.000 15.000 | 1.0000 | 1.500 0.000 0.000 20. 000 1. 000 1. 500 | 0. 000 0. 000 
| 2 .062 | .99556 |—3. 975 4.978 | 2.978 4,467 |=. 218 |-+ .274 14. 933 | 2. 933 4.400 |— .425 . 000 19. 911 27910 4,367 |— 447 |— .055 | 
3 . 219 . 98256 |—5. 573 | 7.369 |— .769 |-+-1. 027 14. 738 | 4.738 7.107 |— 1.500 |+ .034 | 19. 651 4.651 6.976 |—= © 1.579 |= 2176 
4 . 478 . 95748 |—6. 108 | 7.181 |= 1.678 |— .605 14.362 | 6.362 | 9.543 |— 3.274 |+ .161 | 19. 150 6. 150 9.225 |—= 3.446 |— .329 
5 . 815 . 91861 |—5. 640 6.890 |—= 2.861 |—1. 611 13.779 | 7.779 11.669 |— 5.583 |+ . 446 18. 372 7.372 | 11.058 |—= 5.876 |— .468 | 
6 1.191 . 86551 |—4. 354 | 6.491 |— 4.180 |—2. 043 12. 983 | 8. 983 13.475 |— 8.158 |-+ . 963 | 17.310 8.310 12.465 |— 8.587 |— .476 
7 1. 561 . 79915 |—2. 518 5. 994 j= 5.479 |—2. 003 11.987 | 9.987 | 14.981 —10.693 |+1.770 15, 983 8. 983 13.475 |— 11.255 |— .298 
8 1. 878 72171 ;—0. 461 | 5.413 |— 6.592 |--1. 640 16. 238 |—12. 864 |+2. 913 | 14, 434 9. 434 14.151 |— 13.540 |-+ .150 
(ae ees ol . 63638 |+-1. 540 | 4,773 |— 7.409 |—1.096 | 14.319 j—14. 460 |+-1.399 | 12. 728 9. 728 14, 592 j— 15.220 |+ + .912 
10 2. 232 \oaae 54602 |-+3. 247 | | 4.095 |— 7.834 |— .492 | 12.285 |—-15. 289 |-+- .243 | | 10.920 9. 920 14.880 |— 16.093 |+ 2.034 | 
| 10’ | 2,232 . 45398 |+4. 509 | | 3.405 |— 7.834 |+ .080 | 10.215 |—15. 289 |— . 565 | 13. 619 |—= 16.093 |+ 2.035 | 
PEA eee hkl . 36362 )-+5. 222 2.727 |— 7.409 |+- . 540 8.181 |—14. 460 |—1. 057 | 10.909 |—= 15.220 |+ .911 | 
8’ 1. 878 . 27829 |+-5.341 2.087 |—= 6.592 |-+- . 836 6. 262 |—12. 864 |—1. 261 8.349 — 13.540 |+ .150 
ae 1. 561 - 20085 |-+4. 930 | 1.506 |— 5.479 |+ .957 4,519 |—10.693 |—1. 244 6.025 |— 11.255 |— .300 | 
6/ 1.191 . 13449 |+4. 076 | | 1.009 |— 4.180 |+ . 905 | 3.026 |— 8.158 |—1. 056 | | 4.085 |— 8.587 |— .476 
5! . 815 - 08139 |+2. 976 | | -610 |j— 2.861 |+ . 725 } *1.831 j— 5.583 |— .776 | 2,442 \—= 5.876 |— 458 | 
lea’ . 478 - 04252 |-+-1. 840 319 |— 1.678 |+ . 481 |, 957 |— 3.274 |— .477 | | 1.276 |— 3.446 |— .330 | 
3 . 219 . 01744 |+ .881 | | -131 j= .769 |4- . 243 . 392 |— 1.500 |— . 227 | 523 [— 1.579 |— .175 | 
2 . 062 . 00444 |+ .260 | j . 033 j— .218 |-+ .075 | .100 j— .425 |— .065 | 13S mn AST ee ose 
A 0.000 | 0.00000 | 0.000 | 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 | 0.000 0.000 | 0.000 0.000 0.000 | 0.000 0. 000 0. 000 0. 000 0. 000 0. 000 | 
| s } | | | \ 4.4 Oly Sen 
21. 094 | 10. 00000 |-F4. 693 | | 66, 000 |—74. 040 |—3. 347 141. 000 |—144. 492)+1. 201 | 150. 000 —152. 086 |+ 2.607 
be ae) S. ; on ih | rt | te Fh | | 
For check: 


M,=M,+m,—H.y 
2>k | dz 
V o@z2— (@z—k) Dy 


Vie 


> Col. 45+2 Col. 48+2 Col .49=2 Col. 50. 
z Col. 45+2 Col. 53+ Col. 54=2 Col. 55. 
= Col. 45+ 2 Col. 58+ Col. 59=2> Col. 60. 
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Column 47 is computed by subtracting 
The values of 


k is less than 2. 
(z—k) from the figures in column 46. 
Mm; May now be computed for a load at those points 
where & is less than z by multiplying the figures in 


column 47 by we and for the remaining points by 





The value of —#H,y in column 49 is computed by 
multiplying each value of H, by —y as given in the 
heading. The bending moment M;= M,+m3— 
now computed by adding algebraically the correspond- 
ing values of columns 45, 48, and 49 and the results 
tabulated in column 50. The bending moments at 
the two other points are computed in the same way, us- 
ing columns 51 to 60, inclusive. We now have in the 
tabulation which includes Tables 5, 6, and 7 (sheet 4 
of assembly of data) the vertical shear, the horizontal 
thrust, and the bending moment at point 0 and the 
bending moment at three other points caused by a load 
of unity at each of the points of the arch ring. 

Table 8.—Computations for the dead-load moments, 
thrust, and shears.—The values of H,, V,, M, and the 
unit-load bending moments at the points 3, 8, and 10% 
are copied in columns 62 to 67 of Table 8. The dead 
load which is applied at each point is then computed 
and tabulated in column 68. This may be conveniently 
tabulated in a supplementary table as follows: The 
dead load at any point is equal to 150hds+110dz hy, 
in which the weight of the concrete is assumed to be 150 
pounds per cubic foot and the weight of the earth fill 
110 pounds per cubic foot. Values of h and ds are 
found in columns 2 and 10, respectively, of Table 1, 
and h; is the depth of the fill above the arch ring and 
dx for this arch is 3 feet. 

















PUBLIC ROADS 85 
Computation of dead load 
| % = 

Point hds | 150hds hy BORAT ee 

| Pounds 
[oe ee ee 6.79 | 1, 020 | 6. 00 1, 980 3, 000 
DIE DSH sae as ool ek ee op ee 4.96 | 744 | 4. 80 1, 585 2, 329 
PLS a = oe) ye ai ene 4,11 616 3. 82 1, 260 1, 876 
AMES BSR) 8 as Mn 3.69 | 553 3. 00 990 1, 543 
bige ete wes Oberg iy eto | 3.40 | 510 2. 25 742 1, 252 
ee Ei aos (ea ee eee! 3. 20 | 480 | 1.70 560 1, 040 
RAE a PES 3.08 | 462 | 1.20 396 858 
SU EP Ve aieeac 7 SNe eS 3. 04 | 456 . 90 297 753 
H y Sy ig alee ole iat SPE eae | 3. 00 450 a7 232 682 
0 Lom epee: ems oy tin ne SIT ot 3. 00 450 | . 67 220 670 





Column 69 to 74, inclusive, are computed by multi- 
plying the dead load in column 68 by the proper figure 
from columns 62 to 67, inclusive. The algebraic sums 
of columns 69, 70, and 71 are the horizontal thrust, 
vertical shear, and bending moment, respectively, at 
point 0 resulting from the dead load. The algebraic 
sums of columns 72, 73, and 74 are the dead-load 
bending moments at points 3, 8, and 10%. 

Table 9—Computation of stresses—Column 75 in 
Table 9 is now to be filled out. The values of cos ¢ 
for each point desired are taken from column 28. The 
values of sin ¢ may be found by scaling the drawing. 
Since the stresses are desired in pounds per square inch, 
and all previous dimensions have been in feet, the area in 
column 75 should be 144 times h (taken from column 2) 
plus n times the area of steel in square inches. The 


values of - are computed from columns 2 and 9 and 


this result should be divided by 144 to get results in 
pounds per square inch. The values of M, H, and V 
for the dead load are taken from the sums of columns 
69 to 74, inclusive, and set down in the proper places in 


TABLE 8.—Computations of H, V, and M for dead load 

































































61 62 | 63 CAT ulin 85 tek 066 67 68 COLE Sto ig liiie zt 72 | 73 a 
Unit loads Dead load 
‘Point a | D.L — oe 
HT | Ve M, M3 Ms M193 H, Vo M, M3 Ms Myo3 
| ; | : 
iy 0 | 1.00000 |— 1.500 | 0 | 0 3, 000 0 3,000 — 4,500 0 0 0 
Ze} . 062 | 99556 |\— 3.975 |\+ .274/+ .000 |— . 055 2, 330 144 2,320 |— 9, 262 |+ 638 0\/-— 128 | 
| 3 . 219 . 98256 |— 5.573 |+ 1.027 ie eRe hh 1, 880 412 | 1, 847 |— 10,477 |+ 1,931 |+ 64 /— 331 | 
4 . 478 95748 |— 6.108 |— .605 4+ .161 |—~ .329 | 1, 540 736 1,475 |— 9,406 |— 932 |+ 248 |— 507 
5 . 815 .91861 |— 5.640 |— 1.611 /+ .446 —  .458 | 1, 250 1, 019 1,148 |— 7,050 |— 2,014 |+ 558 4— 573) | 
6 1.191 . 86551 |— 4.354 |— 2.043 |+ .963 |— .476 1, 040 1, 239 | 900 |— 4,528 |— 2,125 |4+ 1,002 |— 495 
7 1. 561 .79915 |— 2.518 |— 2.0038 |+ 1.770 |— . 298 860 1, 342 687 |— 2,165 |— 1,723 |4+ 1,522 |— 256 
8 1. 878 72171 ;— + 0.461 '— 1.640 + 2.913 |+ .150 750 1, 409 541 |— 346 |— 1,230 |+ 2,185 /|+ 113 
9 QT . 63638 |+ 1.540 (an: 1.096 + 1.399 |-+ . 912 680 1, 485 433 | 1, 047 |— 745 |+ ¥51 |+ 620 
10 2. 232 .§4602 |+ 3.247 |— .492 |+ .243 |+ 2.034 670 1, 495 366 |-+- 2,175. |— 330 |+ 163 [> 1, 363 
| | 
10’ PASAY) || 45398 |+ 4.509 + .080 — 565 |+ 2.035 670 1, 495 | 304 |+ 3,021 |+ 54 |— 379 |+ 1,363 
9’ 2111 . 36362 |+ 5.222 |+ .540 |— 1.057 |+ .911 680 1, 435 | 247 |+ + 3,551 |+ 367 |— 719 |+ #619 
8’ 1. 878 . 27829 |+ 5.341 |+ #. 836 = 1.261 |+ .150 750 1,409 | 209 |+ 4,006 |+ 627 |— 946 |+ 39113 
he 1.561 .20085 |+ 4.930 |\+ .957 |— 1.244 |— .300 860 1, 342 | 173 |+ 4, 240 |-- 823 |— 1,070 |— 258 
6/ 1.191 .13449 |+ 4.076 + .905!— 1.056 |— .476 1, 040 1, 239 |} 140 |+ 4, 239 lal 941 |— 1,098 |— 495 
iff . 815 .08189 |+ 2.976 |+ .725 fen (il Oni . 458 1, 250 1, 019 102 |+ 3,720 |+ 906 |— 970 |—_ ~=+573 
4! -478 04252 |+ 1.840 + .481 l= -477 |— ~—-. 330 1, 540 736 | 65 |+ 2, 834 |+ 741 j— 735 |— 508 | 
3’ . 219 .01744 |+.- .881 |+ .248 |— .227|— .175 | 1, 880 412 | 33 [+ 1,656 |+ 457 |— 427 |— 329 
At . 062 -00444 |+ .260/+ #&«.075 a OCS seaU0e 2,030) 144 | 10 |+ 606 |+ 175 |— 151 |-— 126 
Pee 0 0 0 a ee: 3, 000 0 0 07 Chie 240 0 
21.094 | 10.0000 |r 34.822 -+ 6.143 | 7.929 + 6.192) 28,000| 18,462 | 14,000 + 31,095 + 7,660 + 6,693 | 4,191 
— 30.129 |— 9.490 |— 6.728 |— 3.585 — 47,734 |— 9,099 |— 6,495 |— 4, 579 
+ 4.693 |— 3.347 |+ 1.201 |+ 2.607 |— 16,639 |— 1,439 |+ 198 : ” 388 
j } PT ee ee Sf an ig a ol 
542,762 +16,174 
At point 0, M.= { 36RD} x (— 5-856) =] | 91569 
4.2°762 +. 6,480 
“ ( =) At point 3, Mi=—} T3995} (—2.346) =" o'G38 
MES +2762 — 2745 
ok 
At point 8, M; 1 3'e8oy* (+0.994) = a 3 466 
Ae hits __ f+23762 — 3/470 
At point 10%, M;, Ma hes x (+1364) ={7 2985 





























































































































columns 77, 78, and 79. 
the V, given in the sum of column 70 is the dead-load 
vertical shear at point 0, and to get the vertical shear 
at any other point the loads between point 0 and the 


It should be remembered that moments, thrusts, and shears at the other points are 
found ingthe same way, but it should be remembered 
that the values of V, in column 63 are the values of 
the reaction at the left support, and if there are any 
loads to the left of the point under consideration the 


point under consideration must be subtracted from V,. 


We will consider next the live-load thrusts, moments, 


and shears. 


A uniform live load of 125 pounds per 
square foot has been assumed, and since we are con- 
sidering a strip of the arch ring 1 foot wide, the live 
load at one point is 125dz, or 375 pounds. We wish to 
find the maximum stress at each of the points, 0, 3, 8, 


and 10% and the stress is a function of the moment, 
thrust, and shear. It is not necessarily maximum at the 


same time that the moment is, but it is so nearly so 


that this is assumed to be true. Inspecting column 64 it 


is seen that the maximum positive moment at point 0 


is produced by placing a live load at all of the points 


which give a positive moment, and no load should be 


placed at the points which give a negative moment. 
Thus the maximum positive live-load moment at point 
0 is found by multiplying the sum of all of the positive 


the table following. 
The horizontal thrust which occurs at the same 
time as this maximum moment is found by adding the 


quantities in column 64 by 375 pounds as is done in 


quantities in column 62 for the points which give a 


positive moment and multiplying the sum by 375. 
The same procedure is followed for the vertical shear, 
using the quantities in column 63. The maximum nega- 


tive moment and the thrust and shear which occur at 


the same time are found by placing the loads at all of the 


points which give negative moments. 


The live-load 


shear is found by adding the proper quantities in 
the V,-column and then subtracting 1.00 for each 


load to the left. 


Then the quantity thus obtained is 
multiplied by the live load per load point as shown in 


the following computations: 
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TABLE 9.—Computation of maximum stresses 
| A ae ae : - | 
75 | 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 ST ess 89 90 
. ¥ By - | | 
| Extrados Intrados Maximum stresses 
N jee | ¥ 
H M V Heos¢ | Vsing N Z| M7 Fe ce Extrados Intrados 
| h 
At or | A Mor | 
| 4 - | + - 
| ‘ ih BRE Abas | Wears 
Point 0 D. L. + 18,462 |— 16,639 | 14,000 415,471 | . 7,672 | 23 140" 6ei—. tisi— se j4. 194)/— S2\— 521+ is4ieemies 
sin @¢=.548. Fete 1s Ibe re + + + | | 
rosie B35: +U. L. L. af 5, 584 [4+ 13, 058 1, 035 t 4, 679 567 t 5, 246 t 15 j++ 93 |+ 108 |— 78 |+ 108 =aeTS 
Area=348. —C. lL. Le} aa tae | S 
bean = OL. ds. +2, 986 isos 2,715 | 1,949| 1,488 |4+ 3,437|4 10— 80/— 70\+ 90| - 70 + 90 
57700709. + T. + 2,762 | 16,174 0 |+ 2315 0 |- 2315 \- 7i- 115|/+ 122/— 108 \4+ 122 | = ne 
= T. — 3,682 |— 21, 562 0 — 3,086 00 i — 3,088 | i 153 ln 16D 44 — 162 ;+ 144 
Total excluding temperature — 122 )\+ 274 
Total |+ 178);— 284|+ 418;— 2 
Point 3 D. L. |+ 18,462 |— 1, 439 8, 670 |-+ 17,465 | 2, 982 [+ 20,447 [4+ 104 |— 33 [++ FS SER Sms ayia 7A + eye. 
sin ¢=.344. ses EEE |e ota age e + fa | | 
cos =<.046, [ U- L. L. t 4,060 |+- 2,304 958 ne 3, 841 330 it 4,171 ab 21 i+ 53 |+ |= 32 |+ 74 | | 19830 
Area=196. gs ade Fy — | ome | 
ae 2G, 1s | 28. 850 |=tes, 859 | 0 ea 0de) ns 629 702 + 4,344/-+ 22 — 82|— 60|+ 104 | =. 60/tE 104 
aa i+ T. |+ 2,762 |+ 6,480 0 + 2,613 0 + 2,613 | 13 |+ 149 |/+ 162/— 136 |+ 162 | — 136 
fe T. |— 3,682 |— 8, 638 0 |— 3,483 Om — rs, 483) — Sn 008) ee are |= O07 ei 
Total excluding temperature | 145 | + 241 
Total {+ 307 |— 206 |+ 422 |— 31 
Point 8 D. L. |+ 18, 462 it 198 2, 100 | 18, 388 | 216 | 18,604 [+ 120 + 7T{[t 127 [+ «118 S197 |F S27 |F 1B |F OB 
sin ¢=.108. [+ C.L.L. |+ Ng Barer [r iE 3 | | | 
pst eaeee! +. L. L. 1 3,955 | 2,973 534 tt 3, 939 55 tr 3, 994 + eit 111 | 137 |= 85 -+ 137 = OR 
Area= 55. = Noy, ile : — ‘oa 
Bee ee ane Lelia ana, OSGI ea ote 591 |4- 3, 939 61s e- 74,0007(en 28 fee 0-64 lee 68 |eeaeen 20 =» 68 400 
y= 03728. T. |4+ 2762 |— 2,745 0 + 2751 Ome emo 75 tale ie 102 |— 84|+ 120 | AIRE ig 
2 = T. |— 3,682 |+ 3, 660 0 — 3,667 (= atl OSE TER IES sen. igen BS aie |} |= _160 
Total excluding temperature + 264 + 233 
Total (+ 376/— 25 |+ 353 |— 132 
Point 1036 | D. L. + 18,462|— 388) 0 i 18, 462 0 + 18, 462 t+ 121 |— 15 {+ 106{+ 136|+ 106|+ 106 |+ 136 /+ 136 
si =(, -L. . | | | 
cos p= 100, |[+U-L.L. H 4,666 2,322) 0 [+ 4666] o [+ 4ece sie a1 i+ . 12|— 60 l+ 122 — 60 
Area=152. = Oote Wa ae ine ar fata [t es | 
h —U.L.L. |+ 3,245 |— 1,344 0 + 3,245 0 | 3,245 |- 2i— 52)/— 31 |-+ 73 = 3h 0978 | 
BT eee T. |+ 2,762 |— 3,470 | 0 + 2,762 OF Ih :2, 762) ea), 18) any 185 |) Ril Zia aloes — 117/4+ 15 
2 = T. |— 3,682 4+ 4085 | "0 “I= gesa| 0. suaesni— 24|4 7904 eo 170) ois i 70 oS Sais 
Total excluding temperature + 228 + 209 | 
Total i+ 398 |—  .42 |+ 362|— 142 
N h 
N=H cos ¢+ V sin ¢ fom M 57 


MOMENTS, THRUSTS, AND SHEARS DUE TO LIVE LOAD 


Live load=125 pounds per square foot 
= 125 3=875 pounds per load point 


Point 0: 
+M=375X 34.822= 
Ha=375o ~ 14,890 — 
Wes Ai== 
—IVi—3 10 Oo Us 2 oO — 
InlL=eVviioe Oye — 
WSs al 
Point 3: 
-M=375>¢ 6.143=— 
els Gx MOMMA —— 
Vi='3 70 a(4.559—2) = 
—M=375xX 9.490= 
lel 570 << MOA — 
NiE==3 (Doe Oe 
Point 8: 
+M=375X 7.929= 
labs ON ay — 
V=375 X (8.423-7) = 
SIM aol Oni == 
Sorc LOtoAae— 
V3 iD leone 


+13,058 
5,584 
1,035 
—11,298 
2,326 
2,715 


+2,304 
4,060 
958 
— 3,559 
3,850 
2,042 


+2,973 
3,955 


9523 
3,955 


591 


534 


cae 
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Point 101%: 


+M=375X 6.192= + 2,322 
H=375 X12.442= 4,666 
V=375X (3-3) = 0 

—M=375X 3.585= —1,344 
H=375xX 8.652= 3.245 
V=375X (7-7) = 0 


The horizontal thrust due to a change in tempera- 


ture is computed from the formula ieee ike 


E, be taken as 2,000,000 pounds per square inch or 
144 x 2,000,000 pounds per square foot and e be taken 
as 0.000006, the formula becomes =o t HT aS 
constant for all points of the arch ring, and its value is 
calculated and recorded in column 77. MM, is com- 


puted from the formula 1/,= — H, y= =i"). Values 


of y= are found in column 23 except for point 


0 and a value for this point can be quickly com- 
puted. The value of V, is zero in every case. 

Hcos ¢ and Vsin ¢ are computed and tabulated in 
columns 80 and 81, respectively. N in column 82 
is computed by adding the corresponding values in 
columns 80 and 81. Column 83 is computed by 


dividing N in column 82 by A in column 75. Mxz in 


column 84 is computed by multiplying JM in column 


78 by - The stress in the concrete at the extrados 
: 
es ue,) is computed for column 85 by adding the 


corresponding values in columns 83 and 84. The 
stress in the concrete at the intrados is computed in 
column 86 by subtracting column 84 from column 
83, observing the correct algebraic sign. 

Columns 85 and 86 give the stresses due to various 
conditions of loading and temperature, but those con- 
ditions do not all obtain at one time. To find the maxi- 
mum stress which may obtain, columns 87 to 90 are 
used, as indicated in the headings. For each case the 
maximum stress is caused by a combination of the dead 
load, one position of the live load, and one condition 
of the temperature. These stresses are tabulated in col- 
umns 87 to 90, inclusive, and the algebraic sum taken. 
The correct algebraic sign must be observed in all cases. 

These maximum stresses have been computed upon 
the assumption that the arch ring is uniformly elastic 
and acts in accordance with Hook’s law under all con- 
ditions—that is, we have assumed that the concrete 
will withstand the tensile stresses as well as the com- 
pressive. If the computed tensile stresses do not ex- 
ceed the allowable tensile stress for concrete, the above 
assumption is practically true, but if we find that the 
tension in the concrete exceeds the allowable stress 
at any point the assumption is not true and we must 
assume that the concrete cracks at that point and all of 
the tension is taken by the steel reinforcement. The 
stresses in the steel and concrete at that point should 
then be computed by another method. 

This may be done by dividing the maximum moment 
by the maximum thrust (columns 78 and 82) to find 
the eccentricity of the thrust and then computing the 
stresses by the theory of bending and direct stress in 
reinforced concrete for which formulas and diagrams 
may be found in any textbook on reinforced concrete. 

Stresses in steel and concrete-—Columns 87 to 90, 
inclusive, give the stresses in the concrete computed 


upon the assumption that the concrete will withstand 
the stress to which it is subjected. It is found that 
the tension in the concrete at the abutment under cer- 
tain conditions is 284 pounds per square inch. Under 
these circumstances the concrete will crack and all of 
the tension must be taken by the steel. 





A Two-RirpBED OPpEN-SPANDREL ARCH DESIGNED BY THE 
Metuop Drscrisep Hpre Bur witH SoME VARIATION 
ON ACCOUNT’ OF THE PosiITION or Loap Points As 
FIXED BY THE LOCATION OF COLUMNS 


When the tensile strength of the concrete is exceeded, 
the stresses in the steel and concrete may be found 
from the diagram on page 405 of Hool and Johnson’s 
“Concrete Engineers’ Handbook.” It will be noted 
that in this case there is reinforcement on the tension 
side only. The nomenclature used in the following 
computations, if not previously explained, is found on 
page 403 of Hool and Johnson. 


At point 0: 








M N 
IDs bp —16, 689 +23, 142 
L. L.= —11, 298 +3, 437 
T.= —21, 562 —3, 086 
—49, 499 +23, 493 
= 49/409 | 


} 
e =u+ é —d’) =2.11-+0.98=3.09 ft.=37.1 in. 
Cio 0 Ohi el om ti 2, On ine 
Cea lel 
d 25.6 = ee 
Area of steel=1.125 sq. in. (see fig. 5): 


1 AS 
P= 1442.13 7°" .0037 per cent steel. 


Ne’ _ 23,493 X37.1 
De het 1D CpG me 
From diagram (Hool and Johnson) f.-=630 and f,=14,000. 
Therefore the arch is satisfactory at this point. 
At point 3 the worst conditions of loading and 
temperature give 206 pounds tension in the concrete, 
which will cause the concrete to crack. 


At point 3: 











M N 
1D), ope —1, 439 + 20, 446 
bye hp = — 3, 559 +4, 344 
T= —8, 638 — 3, 483 
—13, 636 +21, 308 
— 135636 
w= ay "308 7 0: 64 ft. 
Bi ax(). 64+0. Sey OME, == shah gua, 
a—=1320"in: 
e 13.4 ot 
FARR tome ce 
P= a =().00346 per cent steel. 
,_Ne’ _ 21,305 X13. 13Aey : 
7a 12% (13.6)) a 


I'rom diagram, f,=575 and f,=7,500. 
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At point 8: 





M N 
1D Ib +198 +18, 604 
1b, bps +2, 973 +3, 994 
te +3, 660 — 3, 667 
+6, 831 +18, 931 
WirtO,OoLT 
e’=0.361+0.34=0.701 ft. =8.4 in. 
ad—10:2ain: 
CLS cAS 
Gr l02 
0.5625 4 
P=795<10.27 0:0046. 
At 
Ne Es 8.4 197. 








~ ba? 12 (10.2)? 
From diagram, f-=460 and f,=2,600. 


At point 10%: 





M N 
Da — 388 +18, 462 
L L.= +2, 322 +4, 666 
ess +4, 985 — 3, 682 
+6, 919 +19, 446 
+6,919 
U= 719 446 =-+ 0.356 ft. 
e’ =0.356+0.333=0.689 ft.=8.3 in. 
d=10.0 in. 
ety ea 
a0 =0.83. 
.562E 
>= =0.0047 per cent steel. 


-_Ne’ _19,446X8.3 B34 
ibe), melee Oe ee 
From diagram, f-=490 and f,=2,900. 


Foundation pressure-—The maximum pressure on 
the foundation at the back of the abutment will be 
caused by the dead load, the live load which causes 
positive moment at the abutment, and a rise of tem- 
perature. The live load which causes a negative 
moment at the abutment may in some cases increase 
the foundation pressure, but usually it does not. It 
will increase the thrust, but on account of the moment 
being of opposite sign, it decreases the eccentricity 
which decreases the maximum pressure at the back of 
the abutment. 











M H V 
D. lis “5925166630 462, a4 G00 
Lis les gels, 058 +5, 584 1, 035 
T.= . +16, 174 +2, 762 0 
+12,593  +26,808 15,035 
ae 12 503s 
u= — T5g'g03= +0.47 ft. 


The thrust at the abutment (point 0) may be ob- 
tained by plotting H and V on the drawing and scaling 
the thrust, which is found to be 30,700 pounds and is 
applied 0.47 feet above point 0. 

The weight of the abutment and the fill above the 
abutment is 18,650 pounds, and the center of gravity 
of these loads is 4.9 feet back of the face of the abut- 
ment. This weight is combined graphically with the 
thrust from the arch, and we obtain a total pressure of 
43,000 pounds applied 1.21 feet from the back of the 
abutment. The vertical component of this pressure 


O 


is 33,685 pounds and the horizontal component is 
26,808 pounds. 

The maximum vertical pressure on the foundation is 
33,685 X 2 
3X1.21 
tons per square foot. The horizontal pressure of 
26,808 pounds must be taken by friction on the founda- 
tion and pressure against the vertical rock back of the 

abutment. 


therefore =18,560 per square foot, or 9.3 





(Continued from page 71) 


tration for the county was computed. This method 
results in the same total for the State and reflects dif- 
ferences in motor-vehicle registration in 1925 as well 
as differences in rates of population growth in the 88 
counties. The expected county registration growth, 
1925 to 1930, varies from 41.3 to 74.9 per cent, the 
latter rate resulting from a rapid rate of population 
increase. 

Since traffic increases at the same rate as motor- 
vehicle registration, the expected traffic at each survey 
station was determined by applying the county rate of 
registration increase to each traffic station in the county. 
The resulting forecast of traffic at each station is shown 
in the appendix of the full report. 

Industrial and suburban development, as well as 
changes affecting the present highway system as to 
location of routes, routing of traffic, and detours and 
conditions of improvement influence traffic on short 
sections of highway, and it is not expected that these 
estimates will in all cases reflect exactly the actual 
traffic in 1930, but it is believed that they will reflect 
with reasonable accuracy highway traffic on the State 
highway system as a whole. 

In certain areas, particularly areas of sparse popu- 
lation adjacent to centers of population, a very impor- 
tant part of the traffic originates in the centers of popu- 
lation. In such cases a traffic forecast based on the 
population and motor-vehicle registration in the 
sparesely populated area will not reflect the influence 
of traffic originating outside the county boundaries. 

To allow for such variations, and also because popu- 
lation estimates based on arithmetical progressions * 
are less accurate when applied to smaller areas and 
when forecasted over a greater number of years, the 
traffic forecast for 1935 was computed on the basis of 
the State increase in registration between 1930 and 
1935 rather than for increases in each county. The 
1935 forecast therefore represents an increase of 28 
per cent over the forecast in 1930 for all sections of the 
State. Because of the longer period of time and the 
greater probability of changes in the rate of population 
growth in motor-vehicle use and in changes in the 
State highway system, the traffic forecast for 1935 is 
expected to be less accurate than the forecast for 1930. 
It has therefore been applied to highway sections 
rather than to individual points and is expected to 
reflect traffic conditions in 1935 within the limits ot 
accuracy required in the establishment of a sound plan 
of highway improvement. 





3 The method used by the Bureau of the Census. 


ROAD PUBLICATIONS OF BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Applicants are urgently requested to ask only for those publications in 
which they are particularly interested. The Department can not under- 
take to supply complete sets nor to send free more than one copy of any 
py blication to any one person. The editions of some of the publications 
are necessarily limited, and when the Department’s free supply is 
exhausted and no funds are available for procuring additional copies, 
applicants are referred to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, this city, who has them for sale at a nominal price, 
under the law of January 12, 1895. Those publications in this list, the 
Department supply of which is exhausted, can only be secured by pur- 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS—Continued 

No.1259D. Standard Specifications for Steel Highway Bridges, 

adopted by the American Association of State 

Highway Officials and approved by the Secretary 

of Agriculture for use in connection with Federal-aid 
road work. 








chase from the Superintendent of Documents, who is not authorized 1279D. Rural Highway Mileage, Income, and Expenditures, 
to furnish publications free. 1921 and 1922. 
INEM SERS DEPARTMENT CIRCULARS 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1924. _ as : : 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1925. No. 94C. TNT as a Blasting Explosive. ‘ 
331C. Standard Specifications for Corrugated Metal Pipe 


No. 105D. 
*136D. 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS 


Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention 
and Road Preservation, 1913. 
Highway Bonds. 20c. 


Culverts. 
MISCELLANEOUS CIRCULARS 


No. 60M. Federal Legislation Providing for Federal Aid in 


220D. Road Models. : ; Highway Construction. 
257D. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention 62M. Standards Governing Plans, Specifications, Contract 
and Road Preservation, 1914. i Forms, and Estimates for Federal Aid Highway 
*314D. Methods for the Examination of Bituminous Road Projects. 
Materials. 10c. 
*347D. Methods for the Determination of the Physical ; 
Properties of Road-Building Rock. 10c. FARMERS’ BULLETINS 
*370D. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building Ne ag8 oMiacad Reka o 
Rock. 15c. No. *338F. Macadam Roads. : 
386D. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the Middle *505F. Benefits of Improved Roads. 5c. 
Atlantic States, 1914. ; 
387D. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the Southern SEPARATE REPRINTS FROM THE YEARBOOK 
States, 1914. 
388D. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the New Ne *739Y. Federal Aid to Highways, 1917. 5c, 
England States, 1914. *249Y. Roads. 5c. : 
390D. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the United 914Y. Highways and Highway Transportation. 
States, 1914. A Summary. : = 
407D. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention 
porieRoadiir servation 19150 ; REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
*463D. Earth, Sand-Clay, and Gravel Roads. 15c. y es a A 5 she 
*532D. The Expansion and Contraction of Concrete and Nelo 8h Nee Ue AW hee ee oa asap to 
ae Conerete Roads, 10c. “) 4° Asphalt Cements. 
537D. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building Vol. 5, No. 19, D- 3. Relation Between Properties of Hard- 
Rock in 1916, Including all Compression Tests, 5c. Sr eae a ra ne Toughness of Road-Building 
*583D. Reports on Experimental Convict Road Camp, Role E 
* alias GLEE EY, 2 Vol. 5, No. 24, D- 6. A New Penetration Needle for Use in 
660D. Highway Cost Keeping. 10c. ane Testing Bituminous Materials. 
BEZ0 1) sho Results jot) Physical Tests cof Road-Building Vol. 6, No. 6, D- 8. Tests of Three Large-Sized Reinforced- 
Rock in 1916 and 1917. 5c. ; Concrete Slabs Under Concentrated 
*691D. Typical Specifications for Bituminous Road Mate- Loading 
TIAlS wel OC. x 49 ees ea he Val f 
*724D. Drainage Methods and Foundations for County Vol. 10, No. 5, D-12. Beat Gad es Partliand 
* Roads. _ 20c. a x Cement Concrete Road Construction. 
Oe): HO an dS onicn a oncreven Reads ie: ToC: +a: Vol. 11, No. 10, D-15. Tests of a Large-Sized Reinforced-Con- 
1132D. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building : crete Slab Subjected to Eccentric 
Rock from 1916 to 1921, Inclusive. 10e. Citcontratens Toad: 
*1216D. Tentative Standard Methods of Sampling and Test- 


ing Highway Materials, Adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials and 
Approved by the Secretary of Agriculture for Use 
in Connection with Federal aid Road Construc- 
tion. ~ 15c. 





* Department supply exhausted. 
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